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UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST.~— Candi- 

dates for the PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK in QUEEN’S 
WLLEGE BELFAST, vacant by the appointment of the Rev. 
{ i Ringwood to the Head Mastership of the Dungannon Royal 
De gee uested to send their Testimonials to the Under- 
Soretary, Dublin Castle, on or before the 2)th of August next, in 
wero be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
mil information as to Salary, Fees, &c., will be found in the 
college Calendar, published by Mr. Greer, Bookseller, High-street, 
fast. ‘ 
Dehn Castle, July 22, 1850. 

AMBRIAN ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCTA- 

TION.—The hes RTH Ao ay AL MEETING will be held 
. BLLAU, August 26th to 3ist, 183 
eDes President W. W. Bs WYN 

0 


N WI 
W. BASIL 





V. E. NNE, Esq. F.S.A. 
LLIAMS, Llanymowddwy, Mallwyd, 
JONES, Gwyufryn, Machynlleth, 
General Secretaries. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of the CATALOGUE 
ofthe HISTOLOGICAL SERIES of PREPARATIONS in 
the Museam of the College, illustrated by 18 quarto Plates, is now 
blished, The price to Members of the College is One Guinea ; 
Feito other persons One Guinea and a Half. y 
EDMD. BELFOUR, Secretary. 


CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 


HE Mempers of this Socrery are informed that 
the FOURTH VOLUME of GMELIN’S CHEMISTRY, 
the first of the books issued for 1850, is now ready for distribution. 
Members who have not yet paid the Subscription are requested to 
forward the amount to the Secretary, either directly, or through 
the Local Secretaries or Town Collector. 
THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
1), Montague-street, Russell-square. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
HE FIRST PART of the JOURNAL of the 
Society, for the present year (ountaining 21 articles, along 
sith official appendix matter, and illustrated by 9 lithographic | 
pistes and numerous wood engravings), will be published on or 
aout the Sth of August next, at 108. each copy, by Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, the Publisher to the Society.—All Members of 
the Society whose Subscriptions are not in arrear will receive their 
Journals free by post; but the Bye-Laws interdict the transmis- 
gm of such free copies of the Journal to any Members whose 
Subscriptions have not been duly paid. 
By order of the Council 
JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 
london, July 27, 1850, 


0 LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC LEC- 

TURERS.—The Council of the Western Literary and Scien- 
tiie Union are desirous of making arrangements for the DELI- | 
VERY OF COURSES OF LECTURES to the various Literary 
Institutions of the County of Devon. Gentlemen willing to enter | 
int engagements of this nature are requested to state their terms, } 
and to forward prospectuses of the subjects on which they would 


be prepared to Lecture, to 
ROBERT DYMOND, Jun., 
Honorary Secretary. — 


0 GOVERNESSES.—Proressorn KLAUER- 
KLATTOWSKI proposes to commence two GERMAN 
CLASSES fur LADIES engaged in tuition, in one of which the 
instruction will be given through the medium of the French, and 
nthe other of the English language. Ladies wishing to join either 
of these Classes, which are limited to six members, are requested 
inform the Professor by letter, before August 7, which days and 
hours, twice or three times a week, would be most convenient to 
them, Fee 2l. 168., payable in advance, for a Course of 16 consecu- 
tive Lessons.—20, South Molton-street, Bond-street. — Professor 
Klauer’s GERMAN MANUAL for SELF-TUITION, (3rdedition), 
is now published, and may be had of P. Rolandi, Foreign Book- 
eller, Berners-street. 


PUTNE Y COLLEGE, near London. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 

cae is Grace the LE of BUCC , KG, 

Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
s . c e, Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
oy Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. 
he charges are as follows :— 

For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 

matics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
» Geography, &c., Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 

G per Annum, 
In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
Chemistry and Physics.. Dr.Lyon Playfair, F.G.S. 


Mineralogy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 

















_Exeter, Ist August, 1850. 





stronomy..........., C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
os ppnemerting and ao ; E 

ren UTC oo cecccces Be , Jun. . 
| Machinery «.<+.......... W. Bias, Beq. 
{ Military Science ........ 


Drawing 
Hindustani 
Sword Exercise and 


UNE cocsnecnchanes 

f Divinity, Special Course 

A ao ditto .... 
Classics, 


Messrs. Angelo. 
The Rev. M Cowie, M.A. 


Principal. 

The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 
ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 

Assistant Tutor. 
P. fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
tren} wranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
— 100 guineas per annum. 
Cha, Nepectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
info ng-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
the 


| harp and 





Collewet can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 





A CARD. 

A ESDAMES REED & CRANLEY receive a 

limited number of YOUNG LADIES, 14, Lapproke- 
Terracr, Nottine Hitt, near London. Notting-hill is situated 
on the Bayswater-road, and within a short distance of Kensington 
Gardens. The air is considered very salubrious. Experienced 
Masters attend for the accomplishments, French taught by a 
Native Lady. 





LADY, who resides in a remote village in the 

k North, has unrestricted leisure, and is desirous to increase 

a limited income by TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH, 
or OTHER LITERARY OCCUPATION. The attention of 
Editors of Periodical and other Works of Literature is invited to 
this Advertisement: and it is hoped that long familiarity with the 
productions of modern French and English authors will enable 
her to attain the object she thus holds in view with satisfaction 
to those who may feel inclined to test her ability —Address, E. F., 
Post-office, Garstang, Lancashire. 

7 + o : 
K DUCATION.—WANTED, to FILL ina 
4 Young Ladies’ finishing Establishment, a few VACANCIES, 
upon the inclusive terms of Thirty Guineas per annum, for which 
they will receive instruction in English in all its branches, com- 
position, use of the globes, French by an eminent Pro or, also 
aresident Parisienne, piano, drawing in chalk and pencil, flower 
0 and dancing; with the German and Italian Ls 

nging, Forty-five Guineas per annum inclusive. Th 
house and grounds unrivalled, the provisions of the best and with- 
out limitation. Address H. C., Mr. Turner's, Stationer, Church- 
street, Hackney. 


N EDICAL PUPIL.—Dr. NEVINS, Liver- 

PooL, Surgeon to the West Derby Union Hospital, Lec- 
turer on Chemistry in the Collegiate Institution, and on Botany 
in the Medical School, has a VACANCY FOR A PUPIL. Dr. 
Nevins was for some years engaged as Medical Tutor at Guy's 
Hospital in preparing Students for Examination by the Univer- 
sity of London and the oiher Examining bodies, and his Pupils 


| have the advantage of his Hospital, and an extensive Chemical 


Laboratory, and of attending the Medical School. 
% Clarence-street, Liverpool. 


‘IR. “PEEL, Bart., M.P.— 





‘IR ROBERT 
Mr. PALMER respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Public, that a BUST of that celebrated Statesman is =owrie 
be seen and purchased at Mr. CopeLanxn’s Warehouse, 160, New 
Bond-strect ; or of Mr. Parmer, 4, Porteus-road, Paddington. 
Price One Guinea, 
Mr. Patmer invites the most competent judges and critics to 
an inspection of the above. 
TALIAN FRESCO PAINTING and DECO- 
RATIONS.—Messrs. GALLI & COTTI have just completed 
two rooms at Richmond in the pure Fresco-Italian style.— Cards 
to view the same to be obtained at Mr. Rotanp1’s Foreign Library, 
2), Berners-street, Oxford-street.— Messrs. G. & C. can execute any 
style of Decorations, either in Oil, Fresco, or Water-colour (Dis- 


temper), 

yi HE CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE.— 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WOOD, 123, NEWGATE- 

STREET, LON DON, beg to invite attention to their STOCK of 

5 eta CHEMICALS, PAPER, &c. for the above beau- 

tiful Art. 

para for Turner's (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 
Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 
_ FLUORIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


TO ASTRONOMERS, 


fork SALE.—A 67, inch ACHROMATIC 
4 OBJECT GLASS, in a Brass Cell. Focal length 74 feet. 
Price 35. An ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 5 inches aperture 
and 7 feet focal length, with 4 yee price 40 Guineas. Also, an 
ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 4 1-10th inches aperture and 6 fect 
focal length, with Stand complete: price 354. Address X. Y. Z., 
Post Office, Charing-cross, to be left until called for. No person 
need apply who does not want a good instrument, and is not willing 
to pay a fair price for it. 


VOR SALE._A COMPOUND ACHROMA- 

TIC MICROSCOPE, with sliding stage, slow movement, 

&c., together with a collection of Objects and some Books connected 

with the study of the instrument. These are the genuine qeoperey 

of a Gentleman giving up the paseet. By addressing a letter to 

H. D., at Lawless’s Library, Philpot-lane, an appointment will be 
made for inspection, &c. 


OHN HAMILTON, Woollen Draper, Hosier, 
Furrier, Hatter, &c, 19 and 20, Corn Market, Deny, is in 
WANT ofan ASSISTANT, who is well acquainted with the above 
Business.—Application to be made to the above address; and 
reference must be given to the last employer. 


PARTMENTS, ELEGANTLY FUR- 
NISHED, (five minutes’ walk from Charing-cross,) consist- 
ing of a drawing-room, 2) feet by 20, height 14 feet ; one or two bed- 
rooms, and a room respond, with or without atten- 
An excellent cook k: Terms very moderate.—For cards 

apply to Jackson & Granaw, 37, Oxford-street. 























DWARD J. MILLIKEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, Cottece Green, Dustin. 





( ‘ E OL O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 
LJ souseinied with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
wens, wale can be ned ry Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
juineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogi 
to Ler Majesty), 149, Strand, London. a 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, ina Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays, viz. :— 

_ MINEKA LS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Caleedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, 'lour- 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Bitumen, &c, 
:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Gold, Platina, &c. 
; .S:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c, 

r. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 


. sy . > 
( ‘OLLECTION of SHELLS, CORALS, and 
/ MINERALS, for SALE.—A GENTLEMAN, about to leave 
the country, is desirous of parting with a large Collection of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN SHELLS, MINERALS and CORALS, 
which has been forming for many years at considerable cost and 
trouble. The Collection contains about 1,150 Specimens of Mine- 
rals from all quarters of the world, about 500 Specimens of Foreign 
Shells, chiefly from the Indian Archipelago, with many splendid 
Corals, together with nearly a complete Collection of British Shells, 
being about 140 species’ It will be found an admirable collece 
tion for a Natural History Museum, the specimens having been 
selected and arranged with great care. He now offers the whole 
Collection, with the Drawers and Cabincts, for 100/., though con- 
siderably under their value, his only reason for parting with them 
being the impracticability of removing them.—Letters addressed 
to K. C., Post Office, Glasgow, by those who wish to see the Collec- 
tion, stating their name and address, will be promptly attended to. 


1 





y . 
EDDING and ADDRESS CARDS—Silver 
Enamel Envelopes—Breakfast Invitations—* At Home” 
Notes, &c., in the latest fashion and perfection—Stamping in Silver, 
Gold, and Colour Relief, unequalled for heraldic correctness and 
brilliancy— French Enamel backed Cards, asin Paris. Crest Dies 
engraved without charge where 2ls. worth of Stationery is taken. 
A Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, stamped with any Crest, for 
2is., including every charge.—H. Do.ny, 56, Regent-street, Quad- 
rant, three doors from County Fire Office. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Railway Passengers insured against Loss of Life by Railway 
Accident, and proportionate Compensation allowed in cases of 
Personal Injury. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Tickets for a Single Journey only, irrespective of distance : 
To Insure £1,000, in a First-Ciass Carriage, premium 3d. 
500, in a Second 2d. 
200, in a Third 
For the convenience of frequent 
issues Periodical Tickets. 
To InsuRE £1,000, 
For One Month, premium ........ 58% ee the option of travel 


” ” 


+ ” 1d. 
Travellers, the Company also 


Three Months, ‘ ling in any class Car- 
Six Months, ” oe oe . riage from any Rail- 
Twelve Months, ,, cococece Oe way in the Kingdom. 
These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of the 
Railways in England and Scotland; and the Periodical Tickets 
likewise of the Provincial Agents, and at the Company's Offices, 
No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. é 
To bring the advantages offered by this Company within the 
reach of all classes, Tickets are also issued to insure 2001. for 12 
months, at the small premium of 58., which can be obtained by 
transmitting the name and address of the party wishin; 
to the Offices of the Company, with a Post-office order for the 
premium. ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 


| OT SPRINGS of BADEN, 1850.—The Hot 
Springs of the town of Baden have for centuries ranked 
amongst the most efficacious and the most frequented of all 
Europe. The town is situated in the centre of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, in a most fertile and delightful valley ; it is surrounded by 
lofty mountains, surmounted with beautiful ruins. moun- 
tains, trav with sends qpene’ through the magnificent forests 
with which they are covered, afford at every step the most 
turesque views. The pure air of this country is most benefici: 
health ; intermittent fevers, ngpecnensete. and hysterical affeo- 
tions, often treated elsewhere without success, are lost here almost 








[FO%ARED & CUNNINGHAM, AvocrTronEEns, 
No. 37, caqmons ace. poeres. U8. Fr 
*y* Consignments o' ooks, Paintings, ings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


aa al al 
{REDERIC REEVE, PRINTER and LITHO- 
- GRAPHER, executes every description of work connected 
with Letter-press and Lithography in the best style and at mode- 
rate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, Geo- 
logy, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c. lithographed from 
Nature or from Drawings by Artists conversant wit the various 
branches of Science, and printed in black or colours. Landscapes, 
Views, Portraits, &c. completed for publication with artistic cor- 
ness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, W ritings, 
&c.,engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in Ger- 
many, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 
N.B. Estimates given for Printing on the most reasonable scale. 
5, Heathcock-court, Strand. 











P The vapour of the Hot Springs, and the balsamic 
emanations of the Pine Forests, are very efficacious in the cure of 
complaints of the chest. The immense establishment called the 
THINK HALLER” (the hall for drinking the waters) is fre- 
quented by numerous visitors. The heat of the principal spring 
is 54 degrees of Réaumur, and of the smaller, 38 d The 
mineral water of all the Leny - is perfectly pure, clear, reeable 
to the taste, and contains no heating qualities; if applied exter- 
nally, it is very successful in the cure of rheumatic affections. The 
comforts of the hotels, the cheapness of the living, the elegance 
and variety of the amusements, have long made this the first 
watering-place in Europe. The magnificent “ Salons de Conversa- 
tion” were opened on the 10th of May, since when there has been & 
succession of Balls, Fétes, and Concerts. An unrivalled Orchestra 
performs every evening, in the Grand Saloon and on the Prome- 
nade, the most favourite selections from the works of the great 
composers, and those delightful Waltzes to which the German per- 
formers give so much effect. The Season, which finishes on the 
31st of October, will terminate with brilliant hunting parties, 
which never fail to draw together a numerous assemb! of ama- 
teurs from the great cities. A branch of the railway unites Baden 
to the great line from Francfort to Basle ; so that visitors are con- 
veyed by it to the gates of the town. 
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G UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 
J in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 1b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, 1n 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the Gutta 
Percha Company, Pusentere, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London; 
and sold by their wholesale dealers. 





Sales by Auction. 


The Kingsland, Dalston, and De Beauvoir Town Literary 
and Scientific Institution. 

\ T SELF & SON are instructed peremptorily to 
e SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart, near the Bank, 

on WEDNESDAY, the 7th day of AUGUST, at 12 o'clock, pur- 
mant to the Order of William Brougham, Esq., the Master of the 
High Court of Chancery, charged with the Winding up of the 
Kingsland, Dalston, and De Beauvoir Town Literary and Scientific 
Institution, and under the direction of Mr, William Barlow, Hope 
Cottage, Queen’s-road, Dalston, the Interim Manager of the said 
nstitution, the well and substantially erected Premises, intended 
as an Institution, occupying the whole of the Frontage on the 
West side of Albion-square, Queen’s-road, Dalston, equally eligible 
for a Public or Proprietary School, and also the Building Ground 
in the rear, with about 100 ft. frontage. The whole held on lease 
for the long term of 92 years from March, 1847, at a rent of 201. per 


num, aa 

Particulars may be had of Messrs. W. 8. & S. 8. Long, Solicitors, 
63, Cornhill; of the Interim Manager; at the Mart; and of the 
Auctioneers, 51, Crown-street, Finsbury. 








Suffolk—Barham, near Ipswich. 


T° BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Rospert 

GARROD, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, the 7th 
and 8th days of AUGUST, 1850, the LIBRARY of BOOKS, com- 
prising about 2,500 Volumes, in Divinity and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory—the Greek and Latin Classics—Natural History in every 
branch, more especially in Entomology—Voyages and Travels, and 
General Literature, the property of the Rev. WILLIAM KIKBY, 
F.K.S., deceased, at his late residence, at the Rectory House, 
Barham, near Ipswich, Suffolk. | : 

Sale to commence each day at 11 o'clock precisely. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be had at the place of Sale, and of 
the Auctioneer, Ipswich, : 

N.B. Barham Rectory is about five minutes’ walk from the 
Claydon Station of the Eastern Union Railway. 


PEREMPTORY SALE.—TO CAPITALISTS. 
Secure and Profitable Investment, Regent's Park, London. 


ME: LEIFCHILD has received instructions to 

SELL, at Garraway’s, on TUESDAY, August 6, that well- 
known and favourite EXHIBITION the DIORAMA, with the 
two Pictures now exhibiting, and many of the celebrated Pictures 
which have been exhibited in former years, The Diorama is most 
substantially built and is in good repair, upwards of 10,0001. having 
been expended in its erection and fitting-up. The situation is of 
first-rate importance and is daily improving in value. The pro- 
perty consists of the Diorama, which is entered from Park-square 
through a portico into an entrance hall, with pay office and private 
room: the public saloon tastefully decorated and arranged ; the 
exhibition-room, with workshops, machine-room, and several 
rooms on the basement. Four large rooms on the second and third 
floors may, at & small expense, be converted into a capital dwelling- 
house fronting Purk-square. The buildings cover a larger area 
than any similar Exhibition in London, and there are two vacant 
plots of ground behind communicating with Albany-mews, so that 
the Exhibition may either be continued in its present form or be 
easily adapted (if required) for the exposition of any other works 
of Art on a large and grand scale. The present opportunity there- 
fore is well worthy the attention of men of taste and admirers of 
the Fine Arts who have the command of capital, and may be made 
extremely productive at the Exhibition of the Works of all Nations 
for 1851, at which period it is apparent that immense advantages 
must accrue from holding a property of such magnitude, and 
capable of being applied to the most varied and important pur- 
poses. The property is held under a lease, of which 72 years were 
unexpired at Midsummer, 1850, at the very moderate ground rent 
of 2002. per annum. Descriptive particulars, with a Plan of the 
Property, may be had at the Offices of Messrs. Winter, Williams & 
Co., Solicitors, 16, Bedford-row ; Messrs. Smart, Buller & Smart, 
Solicitors, 51, Lincoln’s Inn-fields ; or of Mr. Leifchild, Land and 
Timber Offices, 62, Moorgate-street, and 68, St. James’s-strect, Lon- 
don, who is authorized to treat with any Gentleman who may be 
desirous of purchasing by private contract. 











Putney.—Delightful Cottage Residence, on the Banks of the 
Thames, with its elegant and appropriate Furniture, in One 
Lot, possession of which may be had immediately. 


WN R. LEIFCHILD has received instructions to 

. SUBMIT to PUBLIC AUCTION, at Garraway’s, on TUES- 
DAY, August 6, in One Lot, the unexpired LEASE of a modern 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE, handsomely fitted up, a two-stall Stable 
and Coach-house, also the appropriate Furniture as it now stands 
(an inventory of which will be produced at the Sale), excellent 
walled Garden stocked with the choicest Fruit-trees, large and 
well-kept Lawn and Flower-garden. The Cottage contains dining- 
room, large and elegantly furnished drawing-room, five bed-rooms, 
asmall bath-room, kitchen fitted with every convenience, wash- 
house, scullery, and excellent cellars.) From the residence there 
are fine views of the river Thames above and below Putney Bridge, 
Fulham Church, and the surrounding beautiful country. The 
whole forming a delightful Cottage Residence, within easy access 
of London. May be viewed by cards only, to be obtained at Mr. 
Leifchild’s Offices, 62, Moorgate-street, who is fully authorized to 
treat for the sale of the whole by private contract. 


One Hundred Musical Instruments, Valuable Music in all 
Classes, the unpublished MSS., Plates, and Copyrights of 
the Works of the late Mr. Chaulieu. 


YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadill 1,00 FRIDAY, August 9th, and following 
day, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of MUSIC, in all Classes, 
Vocal and Instrumental, Glees, Sacred Music, &c., the remaining 
printed Stock, the Original Unpublished MSS., engraved Plates 
and Cop Tiahts of the Works of the late eminent Pianist, Mr. 
CHAULIEU ; and above Une Hundred Musica] Instruments, in- 
cluding a splendid Violoncello and Tenor by Amati—numerous 
other Violoncellos, Tenors, Violins, Guitars, Flutes, Accordions 
Concertinas, by Wheatstone and other makers; barrel organs, 
ianofortes by Broadwood, a harp by 


antique lutes, two framed 
Stumpff, &c.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Most important Sale of finely Carved Antique Oak Furniture, 
at the Large Room in the Manchester Exchange, (entrance 
Jrom St. Ann's Square). 


APES & SMITH have the honour to announce 

/ that they have been favoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, on TUESDAY, August 6th, 1850, at Ten o'clock in 
the morning, at the above-named Public Room, a most oon 
Collection of ANTIQUE OAK FURNITURE, the whole of it, 
with a few exceptions, most elaborately carved, and comprising | 

For Entertainine Rooms, a magnificent Sideboard, 7 ft. 6 in. 
long, with raised back, on four massive legs; four beautiful Cabinets, 
with raised backs, drawers, cupboards, and other conveniences, all 
enriched with inlaid or carved work, in scrolls, figures, &c.; bril- 
liant Chimney Glass, 70 by 34 inches, in very fine frame, and 
another to match it, but without the glass; splendid single and 
armed Chairs, some with upholstered backs and some without. 
and covered in puce coloured and green Utrecht velvet, trimmed 
with fringe; set of dining Tables, with D ends, on pillars and 
claws, and three loose leaves; octagon-shaped antique Table, on 
pillar, block and castors; rs Thao g Sofa, with hair-stuffed back 
and ends, loose cushion, and two round bolsters, stuffed with hair, 
and two feather pillows, covered in green Utrecht velvet, and on 
castors; four pieces of Tapestry, representing Scripture and land- 
scape subjects, " 

For Beprooms, there is a magnificent and almost matchless 
four-post state Bedstead, with feet poles of massive proportions, 
and footboard, covered with deep carvings of scrolls, dolphins, 
boys, flowers, and foliage; the head of the bed is of a corresponding 
character, and equally fine in effect, while the top, which 1s of the 
canopy form, is divided by ribs with bosses into pannels, twelve of 
which contain heads, and the remainder open worked scrolls, of 
great richness and beauty: the cornice is massive, and is fringed 
by a border of delicately-carved tracery. There is another antique 
Bedstead ; bed-room Chairs; and two night Cupboards, of elegant 
design and florid ornament. . 

The whole may be seen on the day prior to the Sale, when Cata- 
logues can be had at the room, or earlier from the Auctioneers, 22, 
(late 14,) Princess-street, Manchester. 

Capes & Smith beg to state distinctly that this collection is 
bona fide the property of a gentleman, lately deceased, and has 
been removed from his late mansion for convenience of sale. 








RIVATE TUTOR.—A Married Gentleman, 
Graduate in Honours of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, (Sen. 
Opt. 1848) whose late Pupils, the Sons of a Nobleman, are now at 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge, RECEIVES into his Family TWO 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN to prepare for the Universities, Military 
or Public School.—As all the arrangements are on a liberal and 
gentlemanly scale, remunerative terms will be expected. Refer- 
ences of the highest order.—Address B. A., Finchley, Middlesex. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Married Gentleman, 
Graduate in high Honours of the University of Cambridge, 
and Prizeman of his College, recently Resident Tutor in the Family 
of a Nobleman, RECEIVES into his Family TWO YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, to prepare for the Universities or Public Schools. 
he domestic comforts are those of a home.—Terms, from 100 to 
150 guineas per annum.— Most satisfactory references.— Address, 
R., 60, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


T HE UNIVERSAL EMIGRATION and 

COLONIZATION COMPANY, No. 8 St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, London. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Deed of Settlement 
having been approved for Registration under the Act, the Directors 
will proceed to the Allotment of Shares on Monday, the 12th day 
of August. For the satisfaction of those who have already applied 
for Shares, or who intend doing so,— 

IT IS HEREBY NOTIFIED, that the Directors having fully 

















assured themselves of the soundness of the Company's prospects, 
do hereby undertake personally to guarantee a minimum Dividenc 
of 5 per cent. on the Deposit and subsequent Calls of the first Capi- 
tal of the Company, amounting to 50,0002, under the terms set 
forth in the Letter of Allotment ; and they further undertake that 
the said Dividend of 5 per cent. shall not be paid from the capital 
stock of the Company. 

The Directors do not contemplate making the further Call of 32. 
per Share, unless under the certainty that further profits to an 
adequate amount would follow, and then only with the consent of 
a General Meeting of Shareholders called for that purpose. 

Applications for Shares may be made to the Brokers of the Com- 

any, Messrs. Hutchinson & Son, 39, Lothbury; W. B. Greenfield, 
isq., 21, Throgmorton-street ; or at the Offices of the Company, 
where Prospectuses and further information may be obtained. 
By order of the Board, 
WM. ST. CLAIR TROTTER, Secretary. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
Acents,and Acents to the Rorat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from allparts of theContinent, forclearingthroughthe Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curnvu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 
‘THE WATER CURE.—Dr. Wutson, of Mal- 
4 vern, at the request of a large circle of Patients, will con- 
tinue to visit London the first Tuesday in every Month, and may 
be consulted, August 6, at Hathaway’s Hotel, Brook-street, Gros- 
yenor-square, from 10 to 4, his Colleague, Dr. StumMEs, super- 
intending the Establishment during his absence. 

HOMCOPATHIC PATIENTS may also consult Dr, W. as to 
those domestic water-cure processes that are combined with so 
much efficacy with Homeopathic treatment. 

r r ro 5 

’ NOW THYSELF.— Professor BLENKINSOP’S 

mM method of describing the CHARACTER of persons from 
their HAND-WRITING neyer fails, being founded on Philoso- 
phical principles. A specimen of the ordinary Writing, stating 
Age, Sex, and Profession, inclosing 13 uncut Postage Stamps, will 
insure an unerring description of the mental and moral qualities 
of the writer, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto unsuspected, 
with their probable influence on the future life ; and advice in all 
cases of distress and difficulty.—Address, Dr. BLENKiNsopP, 10, Lan- 
caster-place, Waterloo-bridge, London. 





COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Now ready, Vol. II. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 11. 5a. 

T HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
4 FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. ByJ.C. TARVER, 

French Master, Eton College. FRENCH-ENGLISH PART. 
Vol. I., containing the English-French Part, may 
be had of all Booksellers. S 
_*#* “ The work before us is so far superior to all previous Dic- 
tionaries of the same languages, as to certain of superseding 
them sooner or later.”— Atheneum. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





BISHOP NIXON’S LECTURES ON THE CA’ - 
FOURTH EDITION. TECHIE, 


In 8vo. p’ ion of 
er UEeS, RICAL, DOCTRINAL, 

and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHIS 
of ENGLAND. : HISM of the CHURe 
By FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON D.D. 
ve .ord Bishop of Tasmania. * ~- 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 

Just published, 8th edition, feap. 8yo, 28. 6d, 
J ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 
CREATION. af 
London :J obn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
DR. KNOX ON RACE, 


Just wwibt in post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


THE 


CES of MEN: a Ff 
By ROBERT KNOX, M.D. RAGMEN, 
Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings, 
London : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Most Graci i 
Queen Victoria. wanions Mein, 


pH YSICO-STATISTICAL MAPS of 
BRITISH ISLES, illustrating their HY 
and POPULATION. By AUGUSTUS PETERMANN PA 
Honorary Member of the Geographical Society of Berlin. * G8, 
“I take at all times a very lively interest in your excel 
Physico-Geographical undertakings. I have been particularly 4 
lighted to see your extremely beautiful and wel “executed hw 
the Density of the Population of the British Isles, and your 3" 
scientific representation of the river basing ° be 
Alexander mbolde, 
Two large Sheets, carefully coloured, 10s, A ert 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 
————__——————— 
JUST IMPORTED. 


2 vols. Svo. sewed, 14a. 
T ESTAMENTUM 





VETUS, Greece, juxta LXX, 
Interpretes. Textum ad editionem Vaticano-Romanam emen- 
datius edit., argumenta et locos N. T. parallelos notavit. omp 
lectiones varietatem Codicum vetustissimorum Alex; ~ 
Ephraemi Syri, Friderico-Augustini subjunxit, commentationeg 
isagogicam premisit CONST. TISCHENDORP. Lipsise, 1959, 
Dulau & Co., German and French Booksellers, 37, Soho-square 
London. " 





Price 28, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the EPL 
P STLES of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALATIANS 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS, on DEFT. 
Piet of bg ey mye By HERMAN HEI. 
“KR, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the § 
in Ancient Greek ‘Manuseri ts.” — 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


{‘WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4, 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI. 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on appli 


cation. W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 





ROAD AND RAILWAY 
GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND, 


A New Epirion, greatly ENLARGED and 1mPRoven, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
AND ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing 194 Routes, and illustrated by 26 elaborately con 
structed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The 
Index contains upwards of 5,000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume is tersely 
written, closely printed, and portable in size. Price 10a 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE LAKES, 


A Fourts Epition, Revisep and Improvep, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. 


an Essay on the Geology of the District, by JOHY 
8S, F.R.S. G.L., late Professor of Geology and Mine 
ralogy in the beat, | of Dublin. With_a minutely accume 
Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the Lakes, Views of the Scenery, 
and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances acu 
rately laid down. Ina neat portable volume, price 58. 


GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 
An E:cnta Epition, Correctep throughout, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; 25 Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and interesting Localities, (including Plans « 
Edinburgh and Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, @ 


Wood and Steel ; and a copious Itinerary. In a handsome pr 
able volume, price 88. 6d. 


Includin 
PHI LL 


10s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS, 
Biack’s Economica Tourist or ScOTLAND, 
Biack’s GuipE THROUGH EDINBURGH. 2s. 6d. 
BLACR’s GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 2s. 
BLACK’s TRAVELLING Map OF ENGLAND, 48. 6d. 
Buack’s TRAVELLING Map oF ScoTLAND. 48. 6d. 
BLACR’s TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d. 
Biack’s MaP oF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
Biack’s Mar or NortH WALgs. 1s. 6d. 
Biack’s Map or SoutH WaAtgs. 1s. 6d. 
Buiack’s County Mars or ScoTLAND. 1s. and 1s. 6d. each 
Buack’s PLAN oF EpINBURGH AND Environs. 1s.6d- 
Biack’s Tourist’s MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND. 58. 
Buiack’s Map oy CentTrRaL Evrorsg. 4s. 6d. 


Apam & CHaries Brack, Edinburgh; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


2s. 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Now ready, Part 5, price 8s., completing Vol. II. of 


LEBIC AND KOPP’S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PROCRESS OF CHEMISTRY 
AND THE ALLIED SCIENCES FOR 1847-48. 


cepted to the ARTS and MANUFACTURES, AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
MINERALOGY, and GEOLOGY. 


Vols. I, and II. may now be had, bound in cloth, price 12. 12s. 


+ This Part contains CHEMISTRY 


London: TAYLOR, WaLton & Manerty, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
WORKS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL having purchased from the Assignees of Messrs. Curry & Co., 
of Dublin, the Entire Stock and Copyright of the WORKS of Mr. CHARLES LEVER, are enabled 
tooffer them, in sets, uniformly bound in cloth, at a greatly reduced price. 

Published at 

1 Vol. .....+. . 12 0) 
S Vols. ..ccccce ccvcece | 

| Now offered at 7s. per 
| Volume in sets, 





HARRY LORREQUER, 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, 
JACK HINTON, 1 Vol. 
TOM BURKE, 2 Vols. ..........0000+ siuaeues 0 
THE O'DONOGHUE, 1 Vol. ........ saan 0 
THE KNIGHT OF ew YNNE, 2 Vols. ........ 0 


Parts to complete Works may be had for a limited time at the usual price. 
London: Coapman & HALt, 186, Strand. 





Pusiic Lisrary, CoNDUIT-STREET. 


SUPPLIES OF NEW BOOKS FOR PERUSAL 


are sent to all parts of the Kingdom from this extensive Library. 


25 Cortes oF Mas. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL; 
25 Corigs oF Mrs. MARSH’S NEW NOVEL; 
25 LION HUNTER'’S, &c. &c., 


tave just been added to this Library, and will be immediately sent on application. 
Mesrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, ConDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-8QUARE. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MIUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 80 UARE. 


For Terms and Particulars address, 











This supply comprises from Frrry to Two HuNDRED AND Firty copiks of all the best New Works. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. The best. Works of 
Fiction and all the leading Periodicals are also added in large numbers on the day of publication. 

Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 


The best and newest works are exchanged regularly without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 
london and its neighbourhood, at Two GuingzAs per annum. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and LIBRARIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on a plan 
vhich has given general satisfaction for many years. Terms: from THREE to Firty GUINEAS per annum, 


A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl] in general, 
The Guinea Fow], 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 
The Musk Duck, 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 


“Tt will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper; while the lively and often amusing manner in 


Which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader.”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 
Stirling Observer. 


Published by Jamzs Matrnews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


New Edition, in 18mo. price 2s. cloth, 


HE ARITHMETICAL COMPANION: 

Intended, by miscellaneous Examples, to perfect the Pupil 
in a knowledge of Arithmetic. To which are added, Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, and Mental Calculations. By KICH "ARD HILEY 
Principal of the Leeds Classical and Commercial School; an 
Author of various elementary Educational Works, a List of which 
may be obtained of Messrs. Longman and Co. Third Edition, 
considerably improved.—Also, 


KEY. Third Edition, revised. 
London : 





18mo. price 1s. 6d. 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


8s. . HALL’ Ss GEOGRAPHICAL COPY 
Just published, in — zr ito. price One Shilling, 


h , separately, price One Penny. 


BOOK. 
boards; or each 


AP PROJEC TIONS ad lapted to S. HALL'S 
FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, for the use of Schools. 
Engraved by 


8. 


Intended to be filled up and coloured by the Pupils. 
$s. HALL. 


A New Edition, in oblong 4to. price 18, 6d. coloured, 


A FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, for 
the use of Schools: containing Ten Maps, engraved by 5. . HALL. 
Also, nearly ready, in 18mo, 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES and EXA- 
MINATION QUESTIONS on 8. HALL’S FIRST or ELEMEN- 
TARY ATLAS. For the use of Schools. By THOMAS BOW MAN, 
B.A., late Head Master of the Cheltenham New Proprietary 
School. 

London: 


Will be published the Second ek in August, price 12s. 6d. 

(THE COMMERCIAL it AND. BOOK of CHE- 

MICAL ANALYSIS; being Practical Instructions for the 
Determination of the Intrinsic orCommercial Value of Substances 
used in Manufactures, in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. NOR- 
, Author of * Practical Introduction to Rose's ¢ Shemistry,’ 
se i atise of Chemical Analysis.’ 

A Prospectus of ork, with a list of the various articles 
tres ated of, may be ob’ tained on application to the Publishers. 

George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, London. 


y , 
YOMPOSITION, LITERARY 
4 REaTOR EN. SIMPL IFIED. 
he Rev. D. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Author oft The Preceptor’s Assistant.’ Price 3s. 6d. 
“A sensible volume, the Jessons of which should be in the 
memory of every one anxious to spet ak and write his native lan- 
guage with elegance and purity.”— Atheneum, Mare 
1is work has supplied a masterly digest of the chief works on 
oratory. We unhesitatingly commend it to our young men.” 
Christian Witness, March. 
W. & T. Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, — 
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SUGAR MANIPULATIONS, PRICE 32. 3s. 
HE ART of MANUFACTURING and RE- 
FINING SUGAR; comprising the Manufacture and the 
Reviviseases of Animal Charcoal. In 1 vol. imperial folio, with 

an ATLAS, illustrative of the Mac A. and Buildings. 
Dedicated to His _ oyal Highness Prince Albert, K.G., &¢, 

y JOHN A. LEON, 
Author of the Prize - ‘On the Cultivation and Manufacture 
of Sugar in the British Colonies,’ to which Prince Albert’s Gold 
Medal was awarded by +“ Royal Highness at the London Society 
of Arts, the 14th of Jul 
Lo ndon : W. 8S. Orr rte 
CHAP EL OF ST. ANTHONY THE EREMITE. 

Nearly ready for ae imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 


/ SERIES of ILLU STR ATIONS of the 
4 CHAPEL of ST. ANTHONY THE EREMITE, at 
Murthley, Perthshire, the seat of Sir William Drummond Stewart. 
of Grandtully, Bart. ; comprising Exterior Views of the Chapel, and 
highly-finished Illuminations of the Internal Ornaments and De- 
corations. Lithographed by Scnenck and Guemar, from the 
Designs of J ane 8 GILLEsPIE Granam, Architect, and ALEXANDER 


Curistir, A. 
Anaghi & Co. Pall Mall East ; 


Published by P.& D. C 
ander Hill, 67, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 





and H. Bailli¢re, 219, Regent-street. 


and Alex- 








Mozart 
Bellini 
Rossini 
Bellini 


Od. 
6d. 


l6s. 
10s. 
16s, Od. 
12s. 6d. 
Weber —«- aoe 
. Don Juan .. . Mozart ... 18s. 0d. 

Lucrezia Borgia . Donizetti (now publishing). 
COMPLETE OPERAS—Piano and Voice, 


With English Words - the Original Texts, 


wee. 2 2 2 ss 
Norma .... 
. Il Barbiere ee 
. Sonnambula .. 
. Der Freischutz . 


“THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.’ 
T. BOOSEY & Co. Holles-street. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Epitep ny Tuomas Bourn, 

XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. 

4 With QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION, and an Appen- 
dix, by w hich the Constellations may be eas sily known. 15th 
Edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 


2s. 6d. sewed, 

CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 12th 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 12th Edit. 


with Additions by GEORGE FROST. 12mo. 6s. bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 
ENGLISH HISTORY and BLOGRAPHY. 5th Edition. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 

NEW TESTAMENT; $e easing the Principal Places in Judza, 
and those visited by St. Paul ;.and narrating the most important 
Occurrences recorded in 7 Evangelical Histories. With Maps. 
6th Edition. 12mo., 5s, 6d. boun 


ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 


Edition. &d. 
pi London: sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


23rd 
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VIR. COLBU RN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
GERMANIA; its COURTS, 

CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE 

BURY. 2vols. Svo. (Jusl ready.) 

This work will comprise a complete picture of the 
various courts, camps, and people of the Continent, 
as they appear amidst the wreck of the recent revo- 
lutions. The author possessed peculiar facilities for 
acquiring exclusive information on the topics treated 
of. She succeeded in penetrating into provinces and 
localities rarcly visited by tourists, and still glowing 
with the embers of civil war, and followed the army 
of Prussia in Germany, of Russia in Hungary, and 
of Radetzky in Italy. Her pages teem with the 
sayings and doings of almost all the illustrious cha- 
racters, male and fe male, whom the events of the last 
two years have brought into European celebrity ; 
combined with graphic views of the insurrectionary 
struggles, sketches of the various aspects of society, 
and incidents of personal adventure. 


II. 

The TRUE RELIGION. By 
JOHN EVELYN, Author of ‘Svlva, the ‘ Diary, &c. Now 
first published from the Original MS, 2 vols. 2is. bound, 

“We are disposed to rate most hi ly the value of this 
learned, pious, and most able treati In it Evelyn antici- 
pates ail the arguments of But ler, Warburton, Waterland, 

aley,and Maz s “ epitome of all the later a rguments 
against the infide f the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the History of Religion 3 is, indeed, invaluable.” 
Standard. 
Ill. 


The WANDERER in ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, and SPAIN. By ADOLPHUS 
T. TROLLOPE, Esq., Author of ‘A Summer in Brittany,’ &c. 
lvol. 108, 6d. bound. 


Principat Contents :—Venice—Rome—Flore nce —Zurich— 
Lucerne—Berne—Inte n—Certaldo—Arles : 
louse— Pau—Orthez—St. Sebastian—Azpeitia—Sarag: 
—Panticosa—Bayonne, &e. 


IV. 
. 

General Sir Charles NAPIER’S 
*LIGHTS and SHADES of MILITARY LIFE,’ Edited 
by Lieut.-General SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B., Com- 
anander-in-Chief in India, 1 vol. Svo, 12s. bound. 

“ A most agreeable work, replete with every en. aa 

era 

“This work is crowded with light and sunny traits, and 
brings before us so graphic a pictur e of life in the various 
vi tudes of military experience, that is possessed of a 
—" ion — - has rarely before been im 

3. It gives s fresh views of the soldier's 

oy of the full: ad of thought and knowle ige.” 


Vv. 

The YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 
TRY; or, the FIELD, the FOREST, ani the FIRESIDE. 
Sy WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of ‘The Book of the 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1850. 
wee es oh oes ate Meteo peels 
REVIEWS 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind ; an 
futobiographical Poem. By William Words- 
worth. Moxon. 

quis is the poem which nearly forty-five years 

oo was quoted by Coleridge in his ‘ Friend,’ 

“4 distinguished amongst his ‘ Sibylline 





The Desert visible by dismal flames ; 

It is the sacrificial altar, fed 

With living men—how deep the groans! the voice 
Of tliose that crowd the giant wicker thrills 

The monumental hillocks, and the pomp 

Is for both worlds, the living and the dead. 

At other moments (for through that wide waste 
Three summer days I roamed) where’er the Plain 
Was figured o'er with circles, lines, or mounds, 
That yet survive, a work, as some divine, 

Shaped by the Druids, so to represent 

Their knowledge of the heavens, and image forth 
The constellations; gently was I charmed 


One summer evening (led by her) I found 
A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cave, its usual home. 
Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in 
Pushed from the shore. It was an act of stealth 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on; 
Leaving behind her still, on cither side, 
Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 
Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light. Lut now, like one who rows, 
Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fixed my view 


LISTORICA, saa! eee Into a waking dream, a reverie Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 
Leave An Orphic tale indeed,— That, with believing eyes, where’er I turned, The horizon’s utmost boundary ; far above 
narts,’ ke A tale divine of high and passionate thoughts Beheld long-bearded teachers, with white w ands Was nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 
h Se, : their own music chaunted,— Uplifted, pointing t > the starry sky, She was an clfin pinnace ; lustily 
he 17th ing, ° Alternately, and plain below, while breath I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 


ERS; 


jut which the author nevertheless kept back 
fom the world, and reserved for posthumous 
ublication. It was commenced, we are told, 
gseatly as 1799, and completed in 1805 ; occu- 
ying more than six years In composition. It 
contains a sort of autobiography in blank verse, 


Of music swayed their motions, and the waste 
Rejoiced with them and me in those sweet sounds. 


The above passage drew from Coleridge much 
speculation on the faculty implied in the dream 
and in the dreamer. 


A word or two more on the external history 


And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 

Went heaving through the water like a swan; 
When, from behind that craggy steep till then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head. I struck and struck again, 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 














‘in JUDE IM jivided into fourteen books; in which the poet | of the poem. ‘The Prelude,’ now published, | 9", it seem: Dory “aegay Delay: 5 mony 
I. records the incidents and feelings of his life from was designed as an introduction to the epic of| Strode after me. With tremb!ing oars I turned, 
‘On dildhood,—his experiences at home, at Cam-| <The Recluse,’'—which in the preface to ‘The | 24 through the silent water stole my way 
On the 2h . +» Lond nd in Paris during tl koa? on Back to the covert of the willow tree; 
bridge, in London, a _ + aris during the! Excursion’ was, our readers know, announced]  ‘Tieve in her mooring-place 1 left wy bark,— 
eriod of the French Revolution, until his return as a philosophical poem, containing views of And through the meadows homewaid went, in grave 
; ° H “eA 7 . And serious mood: but after ad see 
= jo England. At that time, as he records in} Man, Nature and Society. The projected work,} yt paw nt ag: erty > ee a 
lmguage about as prosaic as ever took the | however, seems never to have been executed as| Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
On the 15th, oetical form, a young man of the name of a whole. Of unknown modes of being ; o'er my thoughts 


N 10 


Now ready, 


TARY, 


Calvert enabled him by a generous bequest to 
pursue poetry as an art; and Wordsworth, 
feeling that a duty was thus laid on him, began 
toexamine how far nature and education had 
qualified him for his high commission. As 
absidiary to this object, we are told that “he 
udertook to record in verse the origin and 
progress of his own powers, as far as he was 
sequainted with them.” The work, he adds, 
was “addressed to a dear friend, most distin- 


style of ‘The Excursion’ generally. 


“The First Book of the First Part,” 


we are informed, “ still remains in manuscript ; 
but the Third Part was only planned.” 


The 
Second Part we have long had in ‘ The Ex- 


cursion.’ 


A metrical work on a scheme so extensive 


} and only partially executed reminds us of 


Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen.’ The early books 
differ from the later in style,—and also from the 
They are 


There hung a darkness, call it selitude 

Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no p!easant images of trees, 

F no colours of green fields; 

mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
Byy day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 


The famous skating scene long since quoted 








by Coleridge is well known to those who are 


readers of ‘The Friend’; but it is in itself so 
graphic and belongs so eminently to this place 
in the history of Wordsworth’s political deve- 


; characterized by a closer use of poetical diction, 
-MAN. : : e ol | ge 
eit guished for his knowledge and genius, and to| and an evident tendency to imitate in the verbal lopement, that we cannot persuade ourselves to 
‘ Bi vhom the author’s intellect had been deeply composition certain favourite passages of pre- | omit it here.— 
indebted.”” So much we know from the preface | ceding poets.—Direct . passages of imitation are |, And i» tie frosty season, when the sun 
SSA , ‘The Excursion.’ The friend alluded to w § : Mag eas Was set, and visible for many a mile 
~ — : “ ed to was | also frequent from Milton’s prose-writings :— The cottage windows blazed through twilight gloom, 
-™ — who — - oem is largely | those, for instance, in which the Poet of Paradise peees : i Gate 9 pear happy time 
e ized as one who, thou then y ee " : " 7 _ i was indeed for all of us—for me 
nee recognize ’ 8 n young, had anticipates his future greatness and proposes} j; was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 


SEA 


established an indisputable renown, and was 
worthy to be named as the equal of the Titan 
intellects of the world. For himself, also, 


subjects for the employment of his muse. It 


was probably the example of Milton which 


The village clock tolled six,—I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. All shod with steel, 





t e in his own estimation originally justified Words-| We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Wordsworth, with an easy and somewhat | worth in recording that inner sense of his own} Confederate, imitative of the chase 
Hustrations fq Using egotism, assumes all but the highest open in which he triumphed. Like Milton, 0g py a SE 
, now ready. fw gtound—asserting that from the first he was! he enumerates the various themes of which he| So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 


‘ATHER. 


a specially dedicated man, appointed to shed 
extraordinary light on mankind. The self- 
consciousness of power expressed in Shaks- 
peare’s Sonnets is mere suggestion compared 
with the open declaration made by Wordsworth 


longed to make trial,—but which were finally 


rejected in favour of one more congenial to his 


habits of thought and course of destiny.—We 


leave behind us these passages, in which the 
Student was evidently fitting his mind to his 





And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron; while far distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 








if his own poetic apostleship, and his determi- | ‘Teacher's, to come to the more descriptive ones} 1 ee wth ipo de pm 
RS. nation to vindicate its claims. The latter, | in which we find him contemplating Nature and | Into asilent bay, or sportively 
indeed, explicitly states the doctrine of an interpreting her from his own native impulses. * reed aldoway, having the Sametineus throng, 
apostolic succession among poets.— His opportunities, as he acknowledges, were| tat phe meg flying still armed me, gleamed 
—the animating faith extraordinary.— Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes, 
That Poets, even as Prophets, each with each mi bs When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, Fostered alike by beauty and by fear: Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
. Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to perceive Much favoured in my birth-place, and no less ‘The rapid line of motion, then at once 
SCOTT'S Objects unseen before ;— In that beloved Vale to which ere oo Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
. . a +s +2 We were transplanted—there were we let loose Stopped short; vet sti!l the solitary cliffs 
\y bound and adds, apostrophizing Coleridge,— For sports of wider range. Ere I had told Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had rolled 
. , Thou wilt not blame Ten birth-days, when among the mountain slopes With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
L The humblest of this band who dares to hope Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, had snapped Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
IC lat unto him hath also been vouchsafed The last autumnal crocus, "twas my joy Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
a insight that in some sort he possesses, oon meng Hy, 9 ed od ogee ay Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 
privilege whereby a work of his, 0 range the open heights where woodcocks run — . 3 SP eS ur ° 
. iy Proceeding from my Aech cf untaught things, Along the smooth green turf. Through half the night, We pass over de scriptions of fly -fishing, kite- 
[ Now read). Creative and enduring, may become Scudding away from snare to onane, plied flying, and in-door recreations, more or less 
power like one of Nature’s. To a hope That anxious visitation ;—moon and stars i 
Not less ambitious once among the wilds Were shining o’er my head. I was alone, poetic al—to select at random such as please 
LA. Of Sarum’s Plain, my youthful spirit was raised ; And seemed to be a trouble to the peace us from the many examples, whether of de- 
be as I ranged at will the pastoral downs a dwelt oye —— oe * — scription or of emotion, with which this post- 
rackless and smooth, or paced the bare white roads n these night wanderings, that a strong desire a ee : 1. wae 
ICO Lengthening in solitude their dreary line, O’erpowered my better reason, and the bird humous work abounds. The sports and eX~ 
sags Tine With his retinue of ages fled Which was the captive of another's woe : periences of ‘School-time”’ form the subject of 
ackwards cheek is flig i , y 5 j 2 yas dor , 
qackwards, nor checked his flight until I saw Became my ty a — pee ont 1e Geed was cone the second book of ‘ The Prelude’ :— 
ur dim ancestral Past in vision clear; I heard among the solitary hills . ; 
RU. Saw muititudes of men, and, here and there, Low breathings coming after ine, and sounds We ran a boisterous course ; the year span round 
A single Briton clothed in wolf-skin vest, Of undistinguishable motion, steps With giddy motion. ; 
rice Oe al With shield and stone-axe, stride across the wold ; Almost as silent as the turf they trod. Boat-racing, horse-riding, inn-haunting —all 
ound, he voice of r vas he: . - _ . . . ° A ° . . 
Shaken by ores of mighy io The boy-criminal confesses that his object in | innocently indulged in, according to the record 
ane soma, of barbaric majesty. ‘ such pursuits was ‘‘ mean and inglorious.”’ —served to enlarge the neophyte’s — 
n- street, called on Darkness—but before the word inci j tic boy i rel ¢ gine 06 Matin ange of visible 
ty). Was uttered, midnight darkness seemed to take Another incident of a poetic boyhood is more | and to make “ daily the common rang 


things grow dtar” to him,— until Nature, 








Al objects from my sight ; and lo! again finely related.— 
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hitherto secondary, became loved for her own 
sake. The third book takes us and the Poet to 
Cambridge :—but the stated studies of the Uni- 
versity, it seems, had no attractions for him. His 
education still continued to be of an out-of- 
door character. We recognize throughout the 
course of his life at this period a boy of ardent 
impulses combined with large self-respect.— Pass- 
ing on, we meet with a strange visionary specu- 
lation which we must quote. Wordsworth had 
already told us that the Poet and the Lover are 
in some things alike :—each has “ fits when he 
is neither sick nor well, though no distress be 
near him but his own unmanageable thoughts.”’ 
One of these fits was apparently on the “ Re- 
cluse” when he was smitten with sudden grief 
in reflecting that the noblest works of human 
genius are confided to frail materials,— that 
‘the consecrated works of Bard and Sage”’ are 
perishable, and might be destroyed by a uni- 
versal earthquake or by the descent of fire from 
heaven. He confesses that to indulge in such 
misgivings ‘‘ was going far to seek disquietude ;”’ 
—one of the dreamiest of poetic visions, how- 
ever, grew, as we have said, on this despairing 
mood.— 
Once in the stillness of a summer’s noon, 

While I was seated in a rocky cave 

By the sea-side, perusing, so it chanced, 

The famous history of the errant knight 

Recorded by Cervantes, these same thoughts 

Beset me, and to height unusual rose, 

While listlessly I sate, and, having closed 

The book, had turned my eyes toward the wide sea. 

On poetry and geometric truth, 

And their high privilege of lasting life, 

From all internal injury exempt, 

I mused, upon these chiefly; and at length, 

My senses yielding to the sultry air, 

Sleep seized me, and I passed into a dream. 

I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 

Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 

And as I looked around, distress and fear 

Came creeping over me, when at my side, 

Close at my side, an uncouth shape appeared 

Upon a dromedary, mounted high. 

He seemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes : 

A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 

A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 

Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 

Much I rejoiced, not doubting but a guide 

Was present, one who with unerring skill 

Would through the desert lead me; and while yet 

1 looked and looked, self-questioned what this freight 

Which the new-comer carried through the waste 

Could mean, the Arab told me that the stone 

(To give it in the language of the dream) 

Was “ Euclid’s Elements ;” and ** This,” said he, 

**Is something of more worth ;” and at the word 

Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 

In colour so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

And heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 

Which yet I understood, articulate sounds 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony ; 

An Ode, in passion uttered, which foretold 

Destruction to the children of the earth 

By deluge, now at hand. No sooner ceased 

The song, than the Arab with calm look declared 

That all would come to pass of which the voice 

Had given forewarning, and that he himself 

Was going then to bury these two books: 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 

And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 

Of reason, undisturbed by space or time : 

The other that was a god, yea many gods, 

Had voices more than all the winds, with power 

To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe, 

Through every clime, the heart of human kind. 

While this was uttering, strange as it may seem, 

I wondered not, although I plainly saw 

The one to be a stone, the other a shell ; 

Nor doubted once but that they both were books, 

Having a perfect faith in all that passed. 

Far stronger, now, grew the desire I felt 

To cleave unto this man; but when I prayed} 

‘To share his enterprise, he hurried on 

Reckless of me: I followed, not unseen, 

For oftentimes he cast a backward look, 

Grasping his twofold treasure.—Lance in rest, 

He rode, I keeping pace with him; and now 

He, to my fancy, had become the knight, 

Whose tale Cervantes tells ; yet not the knight, 

But was an Arab of the desert too ; 

of these was neither, and was both at once. 

His countenance, meanwhile, grew more disturbed; 

And, looking backwards when he looked, mine eyes 

Saw, over half the wilderness diffused, 

A bed of glittering light : I asked the cause: 

** It is,” said he, ‘* the waters of the deep 

Gathering upon us ;” quickening then the pace 


Of the unwieldly creature he bestrode, 

He left me: I called after him aloud ; 

He heeded not ; but, with his twofold charge 
Btill in his grasp, before me, full in view, 


Went hurrying o’er the illimitable waste, 
With the fleet waters of a drowning world 
In chase of him; whereat I waked in terror, 
And saw the sea before me, and the book, 
In which I had been reading, at my side. 

From Cambridge, the Poet leads us to France, 
Switzerland and the Alps. The most significant 
facts of the time with which he met in this 
journey were, the attempted expulsion of the 
inmates from the Convent of the Chartreuse, 
and that— 

when shortening fast 

Their pilgrimage, not distant far from home, 

They crossed the Brabant armies on the fret 

For battle in the cause of Liberty. 
Ere long, Wordsworth was to manifest a soul 
kindled by that cause almost to conflagration. 
But a residence in London intervened; and the 
description of our own metropolis in the last 
half of the last century occupies no inconsider- 
able portion of the poem. Indeed, the book in 
whicht i is contained might be treated as a com- 
plete poem in itself. To the child’s and youth's 
imagination London had been a golden city. 
Experience ofcourse corrected this extravagance. 
In London the Poet has, however, an eye for 
every peculiarity, and in the great multitude 
discriminates the individuals composing it—the 
beggar —the sailor —the ballad-singer — the 
Savoyard.— 

The Italian, as he thrids his way with care, 

Steadying, far-seen, a frame of images 

Upon his head; with basket at his breast 

The Jew; the stately and slow-moving Turk, 

With freight of slippers piled beneath his arm! 

* * * * 

The Swede, the Russian; from the genial south, 

The Frenchman and the Spaniard; from remote 

America, the Hunter-Indian; Moors, 

Malays, Lascars, the Tartar, the Chinese, 

And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns. 

He records that he was a haunter of theatres, 
and took great delight in the Drama. The only 
theatre, however, that he distinguishes is Sadler's 
Wells,—then the home of melo-drama and spec- 
tacle; where the future great Poet sat to see—and 
he adds, “with ample recompence’”—“ giants 
and dwarfs, clowns, conjurors, posture-masters, 
harlequins, and the uproar of the rabblement.” 
Much of all this is the merest common-place 
—both as regards the facts and the manner in 
which they are conveyed. 

Reflections on the Houses of Parliament suc- 
ceed—and Wordsworth pays a tribute to the 
eloquence and wisdom of Burke. He then 
passes on to the Church—satirizes the pulpit 
orator, somewhat in the style of Cowper—and 
arrives by an immediate transition at the glories 
of Bartholomew Fair. As the Fair is—what the 
Market held here is soon to be—one of the lost 
delights of the metropolis,—it may be worth 
while to preserve the record of its enchantments 
as they presented themselves to Wordsworth.— 

For once, the Muse’s help will we implore, 

And she shall lodge us, wafted on her wings, 

Above the press and danger of the crowd, 

Upon some showman’s platform. What a shock 

For eyes and ears! what anarchy and din, 

Barbarian and infernal,—a phantasma, 

Monstrous in colour, motion, shape, sight, sound ! 

Below, the open space, through every nook 

Of the wide area, twinkles, is alive 

With heads; the midway region, and above, 

Is thronged with staring pictures and huge scrolls, 

Dumb proclamations of the Prodigies ; 

With chattering monkeys dangling from their poles, 

And children whirling in their roundabouts ; 

With those that stretch the neck and strain the eyes, 

And crack the voice in rivalship, the crowd 

Inviting; with buffoons against buffoons 

Grimacing, writhing, sereaming,—him who grinds; 

The hurdy-gurdy, at the fiddle weaves, 

Rattles the salt-bof, thumps the kettle-drum, 

And him who at the trumpet puffs his cheeks, 

The silver-collared Negro with his timbre], 

Equestrians, tumblers, women, girls, and boys 

Blue-breeched, pink-vested, with high-towering plumes.— 

All moveables of wonder, from all parts, 

Are here—Albinos, painted Indians, Dwarfs, 

The Horse of knowledge, and the learned Pig, 

The Stone-eater, the man that swallows fire, 

Giants, Ventriloquists, the Invisible Girl, 

The Bust that speaks and moves its goggling eyes, 

The Wax-work, Clock-work, all the marvellous craft 

Of modern Merlins, Wild Beasts, Puppet-shows, 

All out-o’-the-way, far-fetched, perverted things, 





All freaks of nature, all Promethean thoughts 





Of man, his dullness, madness, and their feats 
All jumbled up together, to 





A Parliament of Monsters. Tents and booths 
Meanwhile, as if the whole were one vast mil] 
Are vomiting, receiving on all sides, t 
Men, Women, three-year’ Children, Babes in arms, 
In the selection of topics for this autobi 
phical poem, there is an evident desire on the 
part of the experimental Poet to make trial of 
a variety of subjects and modes of treatment 
At the same tinie, he was as evidently trainino 
his moral faculty and his affections, and thro 
the love of Nature guiding himself to the love 
of Man. The following passage, with its ox. 
quisite music, may serve to symbolize many,— 
Smooth life had flock and shepherd in old time 
Long springs and tepid winters, on the banks 
Of delicate Galesus ; and no less 
Those scattered along Adria’s myrtle shores : 
Smooth life had herdsman, and his snow-white herd 
To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 
Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
Of rich Clitumnus ; and the goat-herd lived 
As calmly, underneath the pleasant brows 
Of cool Lucretilis, where the pipe was heard 
Of Pan, Invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
With tutelary music, from all harm 
The fold protecting. I myself, mature 
In manhood then, have seen a pastoral tract 
Like one of these, where Fancy might run wild, 
Though under skies less generous, less serene; 
There, for her own delight had Nature framed 
A pleasure-ground, diffused a fair expanse 
Of level pasture, islanded with groves 
And banked with woody risings; but the Plain 
Endless, here opening widely out, and there 
Shut up in lesser lakes or beds of lawn 
And intricate recesses, creek or bay 
Sheltered within a shelter, where at large 
The shepherd strays, a rolling hut his home. 
Thither he comes with spring-time, there abides 
All summer, and at sunrise ye may hear 
His fiageolet to liquid notes of love 
Attuned, or sprightly fife resounding far. 
Nook is there none, nor tract of that vast space 
Where passage opens, but the same shall have 
In turn its visitant, telling there his hours 
In unlaborious pleasure, with no task 
More toilsome than to carve a beechen bowl 
For spring or fountain, which the traveller finds, 
When through the region he pursues at will 
His devious course. A glimpse of such sweet life 
I saw when, from the melancholy walls 
Of Goslar, once imperia!, I renewed 
My daily walk along that wide champaign, 
That, reaching to her gates, spreads east and west, 
And northwards, from beneath the mountainous verge 
Of the Hercynian forest. Yet, hail to you 
Moors, mountains, headlands, and ye hollow vales, 
Ye long deep channels for the Atlantic’s voice, 
Powers of my native region! Ye that seize 
The heart with firmer grasp! Your snows and stream 
Ungovernable, and your terrifying winds, 
That howl so dismally for him who treads 
Companionless your awful solitudes ! 
There, 'tis the shepherd’s task the winter long 
To wait upon the storms: of their approach 
Sagacious, into sheltering coves he drives 
His flock, and thither from the homestead bears 
A toilsome burden up the craggy ways, 
And deals it out, their regular nourishment 
Strewn on the frozen snow. And when the spring 
Looks out, and all the pastures dance with lambs, 
And when the flock, with warmer weather, climbs 
Higher and higher, him his office leads 
To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
The wanderers choose. For this he quits his home 
At day-spring, and no sooner doth the sun 
Begin to strike him with a fire-like heat, 
Than he lies down upon some shining rock, 
And breakfasts with his dog. When they have stolen, 
As is their wont, a pittance from strict time, 
For rest not needed or exchange of love, 
Then from his couch he starts ; and now his feet 
Crush out a livelier fragrance from the flowers 
Of lowly thyme, by Nature’s skill enwrought 
In the wild turf: the lingering dews of morn 
Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he hies, 
His staff protending like a hunter’s spear, 
Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag, 
And o’er the brawling beds of unbridged streams. 
Philosophy, methinks, at Fancy’s call, 
Might deign to follow him through what he does 
Or sees in his day’s march; himself he feels, 
In those vast regions where his service lies, 
A freeman, wedded to his life of hope 
And hazard, and hard labour interchanged 
With that majestic indolence so dear 
To native man. A rambling school-boy, thus 
I felt his presence in his own domain, 
As of a lord and master, or a power, 
Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding; andgeverest solitude 
Had more commanding looks when he was tliere. 
When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 
By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 
In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears; or, as he stepped 
Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
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= bh flashed upon me, glorified 
Bis form of the setting sun: 
rd I descried in distant sky, 
object and su e, 
4 saivall height like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
‘And thus my heart was early introduced 
‘an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 
and honour, power and worthiness. 
while this creature—spiritual almost 
‘As those of books, but more exalted far; 
Far more of an imaginative form 
Than the gay Corin of the groves, who lives 
For his own fancies, or to dance by the hour, 
In coronal, with Phyllis in the midst— 
‘Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common ; husband, father; learned, 
Could teach, admonish ; suffered with the rest 
From vice and folly, wretchedness and fear; 
Of this I little saw, cared less for it, 
But something must have felt. 


With this deep love and reverence for man 
and nature, we next find Wordsworth plunged 
into the midst of the French Revolution in Paris, 
his feelings all alive and his soul penetrated to 
its very depths. Here we fancy that we begin 
to see why this autobiography has been so long 
suppressed. That Revolution the Poet justifies 
in principle and in fact. He enters into its 
girit and purpose; and when the period of 
reaction came, and he had to lament the disap- 
pointment of his ardent hopes, he was reluctant 
toblame for the event either the republic or 
the people. For the blame of all he looks 
further back.— 

When a taunt 
Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 
Saying, ‘‘ Behold the harvest that we reap 
From popular government and equality,” 
I clearly saw that neither these nor aught 
Of wild belief engrafted on their names 
By false philosophy had caused the woe, 
But a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age, 


That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land. 





This argument of France and its first revolu- | 
tim extends through three books, containing 
much that is interesting and eloquent. But | 
the subject was too near to be contemplated | 
strictly with the poetic eye. Grouping and | 
outline and character are, for the most part, 
wanting, and reflection superabounds. The 
failure of the French Revolution haunted Words- 
vorth’s dream with a sense of wrong and in- 
dignation ; and when England declared war 
against France his political feelings appear to 
have been roused to fearful energy. He con- 
fesses to have “‘ exulted, in the triumph of his 
sul” when he heard that “Englishmen by 
thousands were o’erthrown.” Nay, he pro- 
ceeds to say that— 
Tt was a grief,— 

Grief call it not, "twas anything but ow aca 

A conflict of sensations without name, 

Of which he only, who may love the sight 

Ofa village steeple, as I do, can judge, 

in the congregation bending all 

To their great Father, prayers were offered up, 

praises for our country’s victories ; 

And, ‘mid the simple worshippers, perchance 

lonly, like an uninvited guest 

Whom no one owned, sate silent,—shall I add, 

Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 

These sentiments, as originally expressed, 
appear not to have been mitigated by any after- 
correction of the a. Wordsworth, never- 
theless, felt that he might perhaps have formed 


erroneous estimate of man and of his poli- 


tical rights. With the loss of his faith in 
luman perfectibility he confesses to have suf- 

d abatement of his imaginative power and 
taste. To recover these, he tells us that he 
returned to his Westmoreland hills; and in 
arder to ascertain if in the natures of humble 
and half-educated men there were any vestiges 

those noble principles which were necessary 
‘osustain his hope of human progress, he turned 
ls attention to the peasants and statesmen of 

hative district. These he subsequently 





wade the subjects of his song. In them he 


found the evidence which he sought; and he 
was thereby enabled somewhat to recover the 
exercise of the faculties whose action had become 
impaired by the influence of a contrary expe- 
rience. Such is the spirit and purpose of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s posthumous poem :—which will 
doubtless be received with mixed feelings by 
his admirers. ‘To some it will be as great a 
surprise as Sir Robert Peel’s repudiation of 
aristocratic honours for himself and his family ; 
others will believe that the Poet survived his 
early feelings,—and these will not be without 
ey for their judgment in some of his later 
works. 





The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britan- 
nia; expressing ihe Cosmographie and Como- 
dities of the Country, togither with the Man- 
ners and Customes of the People. Gathered 
and observed as well by those who went first 
thither as collected by William Strachey, Gent., 
the first Secretary of the Colony. Now first 
edited from the original Manuscript, in the 
British Museum, by R. H. Major, Esq., of 
the British Museum. Printed for the Hak- 
luyt Society. 

TuIs is a suggestive book,—with its pro- 

phetic motto,—its dedication to Lord Bacon, the 

fit patron of discoverers,—and its curious map, 

‘described by Captayn John Smith,” adorned 

with ships, and huge whales, and all the land 

so closely dotted over with tall trees and mole- 
hill-sized mountains, and here and there the 
mark of an Indian settlement just visible. 

Worthy William Strachey, Gent., what would 

be his surprise to look over a map of Virginia 

Britannia,—that “ample tract of land,” with 

“sufficient space and ground ynough to satisfie 

the most covetous,”—in the year 1850; and to 

mark the teeming and busy population, the 
steamboats that navigate the “five faire and 
delightfull navigable rivers’’ within the Chesa- 
peake Bay, the railroads that intersect the 
whole country and the vast human tide still 
pouring westward? ‘This shall be written for 
the generation to come,” is his motto; and 
interesting it is to the reader to follow him in 
his narrative of the toils and privations of the 
good company to which he was secretary, and 
in his full and minute account of the produce 
of the country, and of its strange inhabitants. 

Who William Strachey was, Mr. Major, not- 

withstanding all his diligence, has not been 

able to ascertain. In his dedication to Lord 

Bacon, he describes himself as having been 

‘“‘one of the Graies-Inne Societe,’-—and his 

narrative affords ample proof of his being a man 

of learning and worth; but of his family, the date 
of his birth or of his death, we have no record. 

The earlier attempts to colonize North 
America were numerous, but all unfavourable. 
‘“‘ Divers voyages” were made thither from the 
ered 1578 to the close of the reign of Elizabeth, 

ut without success: nor were the first adven- 
turers in the reign of her successor more for- 
tunate.— 

“At the time of the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
one hundred and eleven years subsequent to the 
great discovery of the Western World by Columbus, 
the Spaniards, on whose behalf his discovery had 
been made, were the sole permanent settlers in this 
wide and wealthy continent. In 1606, the French 
began to make settlements in Canada and Acadie, 
now Nova Scotia, but it was not till 1607 that the 
enterprise, which was finally destined to lay the 
foundation of British occupancy of American soil, 
was undertaken. Twenty-three years had expired 
since the patent had been granted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh to discover and take possession, with little 
less than royal privileges, of remote heathen and 
barbarous lands, hitherto not actually possessed by 
any Christian prince; and yet not an acre of American 
soil had hitherto become the property of the English, 





* * Tt was shortly after this period, viz., A° 1605-6, 
that Richard Hakluyt, the ‘ presidium et dulce decus’ 
of our Society, to whom, as Robertson justly remarks, 
‘England is more indebted for its American posses- 
sions than to any man of that age,’ used influential 
arguments with various gentlemen of condition, to 
induce them to present a petition to King James, 
to grant them patents for the settlement of two 
plantations on the coast of North America. This 
petition issued in the concession of a charter, bearing 
date the 10th of April, 1606, by which the tract 
of country lying between the thirty-fourth and forty- 
fifth degrees of latitude was to be divided into nearly 
equal portions, between two companies; that occu- 
pying the southern portion to be called the first 
colony (subsequently named the London Company), 
and that occupying the northern, to be called the 
second colony (subsequently named the Plymouth 
Company). The patent also vested in each colony 
a right of property over fifty miles of the land, ex- 
tending along the coast each side of the point of first 
occupation, and a hundred miles inland. The chief 
adventurers in the London or South Virginian 
Company, with which as the first settlement we now 
have principally to do, were Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers, Richard Hakluyt, and Edward 
Maria Wingfield. The command of the expedition 
was committed to Captain Newport.” 

“ By a strange caprice of the king, these 
instructions were sent carefully sealed up and 
inclosed in a box, not to be opened till their 
arrival in Virginia.” Thus, destitute of a 
leader at the time when they most needed one, 
they chose the gallant Captain John Smith, 
so well known from “ the romantic tale of his 
own life and Englishmen’s lives, for his sake, 
being saved, once and again, by the personal 
devotion of the generous but ill-requited Po- 
cahontas.”” Under him the first permanent 
settlement of the English in America was ef- 
fected, and James Town built. In 1609 the 
expedition under Lord Delawarr set out; and 
“under his enlightened and beneficent auspices 
the colony soon assumed a wholesome and 
active appearance.” Ill health, however, com- 
pelled him within two years to return to Eng- 
land; but Sir Thomas Dale arriving soon after, 
with a fresh supply of emigrants, the colony 
continued prosperous. Its affairs subsequently 
retrograded; and Lord Delawarr again went 
out in the year 1618,—but unfortunately only to 
die, near the bay which still bears his name. 

“ Finally it was not till 1620, after so many abor- 
tive efforts had been made both by Government and 
powerful bodies to form an establishment in North 
Virginia, that at length it received, under unexpected 
circumstances, an influx of settlers which soon ren- 
dered it by far the most prosperous of all the colo- 
nies in North America. This was the emigration 
of a large band of Puritans, who suffering under the 
intolerance of the English Government, on account 
of non-conformity, first passed into Holland, and 
afterwards found an asylum in America.” 

The “ Historie” very properly begins with a 
description of the land,—the fruitfulness of which 
is dwelt on; and a hint is given of the proba- 
bility that even gold may be discovered,—and 
“sure it is that some mineralls have ben there 
found.” ‘The temperature of the country” 
‘doth well agree with the English constitucions ;’ 
and moreover, not only all ‘‘needful fruits and 
vegetables which we transport from hence 
and plant there thrive and prosper well,” but 
vines and tobacco and oranges, and probably 
sugar-canes, will grow there,—for the soil is 
‘“ aromaticall,” and moreover abounds with 
medicinal plants and drugs. All this is the 
favourable side of the picture ;—but then, 
“the savages and men of Ind” whose strange 
appearance and barbarous usages had excited 
so much fearful curiosity at home! —Why, 
says Master Strachey, “let me truly saie, how 
they never killed man of ours, but by our 
men’s owne folly and indiscretion, suffering 
then s-lves to be beguiled and enticed up into 
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their howses without their armes; for fierce 
and cunning as they are, still they stand in 
great awe of us.” Among them the Sasquesa- 
hanougs “came to the discoverers with skynns, 
bowes, arrowes, and tobacco pipes ’—doubtless 
the calumet of peace—‘‘for presents.’’ But 
the chief object of interest is, ‘the great King 
Powhatan,’’—already well known by name 
as the father of the interesting Indian girl, 
Pocahontas; ‘“‘the greatnes and boundes of 
whose empire, by reason of his powerfulnes and 
ambition in his youth, hath larger lymitts than 
ever had any of his predicessors.” 

“The great King’’ was not deficient in that 
important mark of royalty—and which doubtless 
corroborated the opinion, then widely prevailing, 
that these Indians were of eastern origin—a 
goodly number of wives. Indeed, “ heis supposed 
to have many more than one hundred, all which 
he doth not keepe, yet as the Turk, in oneseraglia 
or howse, but hath an appointed number, which 
reside still in every their severall places, 
amongst whome, when he lyeth on his bedd, one 
sittith at his head and another at his feet; but 
when he sitteth at meat, or in presenting him- 
self to any straungers, one sitteth on his right 
hand, and another on his leaft.”” And here we 
have the picture of the great Powhatan, sitting 
pipe in hand, ‘the very moral,”’ feather-head- 
dress and all, of the protecting genius of the 
tobacconist’s shop, with a rather pretty-looking 
wife on each side and twenty more, laughingly 
huddled round a huge fire, at his feet. His 
family was rather patriarchal; consisting at this 
time of twenty sons and ten daughters, besides 
‘Ca young one, a great darling,” and Poca- 
hontas, ‘‘ now married to a private captain.” 
Some of his ‘ weroances,’’ or under governors, 
took somewhat of kingly state on them, and so 
did their favourite wives. One, a very hand- 
some “savadge woman,” took on her ‘‘a shewe 
of greatnes” in this manner.— 

“TI was once early at her howse (yt being sommer 
tyme), when she was layed without dores, under 
the shadowe of a broad-leaved tree, upon a pallett 
of osiers, spred over with four or five fyne grey matts, 
herself covered with a fuire white drest deare skynne 
or two; and when she rose, she had a mayd who 
fetcht her a frontall of white currall, and pendants 
of great but imperfect couloured and worse drilled 
pearles, which she put into her eares, end a chayne, 
with long lyncks of copper, which they call Tapoan- 
taminais, and which came twice or thrice about her 
neck, and they accompt a jolly ornament; and sure 
thus attired, with some variety of feathers and flowers 
stuck in their haires, they seemeas debonaire quaynt, 
and well pleased as (I wis) a daughter of the howse 
of Austria behune [decked] with all her jewells; 
likewise her mayd fetcht her a mantell, which they 
call puttawus, which is likea side cloak, made of 
blew feathers, so arteficyally and thick sewed togither, 
that it seemed like a deepe purple satten, and is very 
smooth and sleeke; and after she brought her water 
for her hands, and then a braunch or tweo of fresh 
greene asshen leaves, as for a towell to dry them. 
I offend in this digression the willinger, since these 
were ceremonyes which I did little looke for, carrying 
so much presentement of civility.” 

The description of the Indian dress does not 
differ from the modern accounts; the style of 
the “ ear-rings,”” however, seems to have inter- 
ested Strachey greatly,—especially the ‘“ wild 
beasts’ claws’’ stuck in, and, above all, ‘‘a small 
greene and yellow-coloured live snake, neere half 
a yard in length, crawling and lapping himself 
about hisneck.”” Truly, we can scarcely be sur- 
prised that the early settlers looked with suspi- 
cion on men who wore such unchristian-like 
ornaments, and that they more than suspected 
them to be in league with “the old serpent.” A 
full description is given of their modes of hunt- 
ing and fishing; and also of their amusements, 
—especially their dances, which resemble those 
of “frantique and disquieted bachanalls.” The 





writer was not able to obtain much information 
as to their religion. From some scattered hints, 
it seems to have resembled the Mexican, both in 
the human sacrifices and in the secresy attend- 
ing them. They also used a sort of embalming 
for their kings, whose bodies were kept in one 
of their temples. 

Their principal temple “is at Vtamussack, 
proper to Powhatan, upon the top of certaine 
red sandy hills; and it is accompanied by 
two other sixty feet in length, filled with 
images of their kings and deviles, and tombes 
of the predicessors. This place they count 
so holy as that none but the priests and 
kings dare come therein.’”” They are not 
observed to keep any specific days of devotion ; 
but from time to time the whole population 
assemble “‘to make a great fier in the house 
or fields, and all to sing and daunce about yt, 
in a ring like so many fayries, with rattles and 
showtes.”’ This points to an eastern source: 
so does the following.— 

“They have also divers conjurations: one they 

made at what tyme they had taken Captain Smyth 
prisoner, to know, as they reported, if any more of 
his countrymen would arrive there, and what they 
intended; the manner of yt Captain Smyth observed 
to be as fulloweth: first, soe sone as daie was shut in, 
they kindled a faire great fier in a lone howse, about 
which assembled seven priests, takinge Captain 
Smyth by the hand, and appointing him his seat; 
about the fier they made a kynd of enchanted circle 
of meale; that done, the chiefest priest, attyred as is 
expressed, gravely began to sing and shake his rat- 
tle, solemly rownding and marching about the fier, 
the rest followed him silently untill his song was 
done, which they all shutt up with a groane. At the 
end of the first song the chief priest layd downe cer- 
taine graines of wheat, and so continuyed howling 
and invoking their okeus to stand firme and power- 
ful to them in divers varieties of songs, still counting 
the songs by their graynes, untill they had circled 
the fier three tymes, then they devided the graynes 
by certaine number with little sticks, all the while 
muttering some ympious thing unto themselves, 
oftentymes looking upon Capt. Smyth. In this 
manner they contynued ten or twelve howers without 
any other ceremonies or intermission, with such 
violent stretching of their armes, and various 
passions, jestures, and simptoms, as might well seeme 
strang to him befere whom they so conjured, and 
who every hower expected to be the hoast and one of 
their sacrifice. Not any meat did they eat untill yt 
was very late, and the night far spent. About the 
rising of the morning starr they seemed to have 
finished their work of darknes, and then érew forth 
such provision as was in the said howse, and feasted 
themselves and him with much mirth.” 
Some part of this narrative reminds us of 
the conjurations of the Scandinavian pro- 
phetess before she poured forth “the Runic 
rhyme,’’ as related by Bartolinus; we wish the 
writer had mentioned whether they moved east- 
ward or westward. The prophetess we have 
just alluded to, grasped her staff carved with 
Runic characters, all the time, and singing a 
low monotonous chant, she proceeded, contrary 
to the course of the sun, round and round the 
charmed fire. The coincidence is, however, 
striking. 

The first book ends with a high eulogy 
on the capabilities of the country; the pro- 
bability of its containing great mineral wealth, 
as well as the certainty of its yielding abundant 
produce, “for yt hath (even beside neces- 
sary helpes, and commodities for life) appa- 
rent proufs of many naturall riches.” The 
second book gives a very interesting account of 
the various attempts to colonize this portion of 
America, from the time of the discovery to the 
expedition of Lord Delawarr,—of which Mr. 
Major has given an excellent epitome in his 
introduction. 

Looking at the period when this work was 
probably written, and especially at the arguments 
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used by the earnest writer, we cannot but thin: 
it likely that it may have aided the pj x 
Fathers in their determination to seek on the 
farther shores of the Atlantic that freq . 
which was denied them here. Althoy . 
manuscript, it may have been well knows: fe 
we have several instances of copies being made 
of works not intended for the press, [py dhe 
instance, two copies are still extant; and he 
circumstance of that in the Ashmolean Col 
lection being dedicated to Sir Allen Apaler, 
Lucy Hutchinson’s father, affords strong pro- 
bability that it would soon become known jy 
the Puritans, since the wife of Sir Allen hes 
we learn from her daughter’s delightful memoir 
—was a warm adherent to their cause, Ti. 
incidental benefits which Strachey anticipates for 
the natives by their intercourse with civilized anj 
Christian people were strongly dwelt on by the 
exiles at Amsterdam; and the very motto on the 
title-page of the work before us— This shall be 
written for the generation to come: and th 
people which shall be created shall praise the 
Lord”—was so often used by them, that in the 
record of their settlement at Plymouth it 
might almost have been taken for their motto, 
If such were the case, if the book before ys 
gave, indeed, the impulse to that devoted band 
of settlers, how mighty was its influence:—foy 
seldom have greater destinies been enshrined 
in a frail bark than those that freighted the 
May-flower!— Mr. Major merits much com- 
mendation for his careful editorship and his 
illustrative notes:—nor should the excellent 
etchings by his lady be overlooked, inasmuch as 
they give additional interest to a very interes. 
ing volume. 





Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer Eliiv't, 
the Corn-Law Rhymer. With an Abstract of 
his Politics. By his Son-in-Law, John Wet- 
kins, Author of the ‘ Life of James Myers, 
‘George Chambers,’ &c. Mortimer. 


Tuis is not a life of the Corn-Law Rhymer, so 
much as a reprint of the autobiographical frag- 
ment which appeared in the Atheneum [ante, 
p- 46], followed by abundance of washy talk 
about Elliott’s poetry, and by selections from 
his correspondence, in which the “ Author of 
the Life of James Myers” seems to put forward 
everything that relates to himself rather than to 
his subject. We cannot conceive but that alittle 
inquiry must have yielded many communications 
to other correspondents, literary and political, 
somewhat more famous than those here paraded; 
and are encouraged in this conception by 
observing that the tone of assumption in Mr. 
Watkins is borne out by want of knowledge 
Surely we are warranted in this censure when 
we find at this time of day a blunder like the 
following, —in which Miss Jane Austen, the 
authoress of novels, and the admirable Germa 
translator are made to change places.— 

“He dedicated his ‘ Vernal Walk’ to Miss Sani 
Austin, the writer of ‘Pride and Prejudice, avi 
styles her what no doubt he had found her, ‘ A ma 
in counsel,” 

Nevertheless, having plainly asserted that 
this book is no “ Life,” and proved that its writer 
is no Solomon, let us no less plainly declare thi! 
the volume contains a few pages so graphically 
effective in continuation of the fragment afore 
said, as to increase our vexation at the generdl 
want of taste and want of pains which hare 
spoiled a record that otherwise might hare 
paired off with the biography of Crabbe. Mi. 
Watkins became personally acquainted wid 
Mr. Elliott only of late years.— 

“The working-men of Whitby having called @ 
me to come forward and be their advocate,I # 
cepted their call, after having in vain referred thea 
to one or two more distinguished reformers in the 
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I proceeded to organise them as a branch of 
National Charter Association. For this purpose 


[was desirous to obtain more information than an 
Jocal district could afford, and I resolved to 

+ my friend Elliott. I had also hopes that my 
ay of Wat Tyler’ would be brought out at the 
Sheffield theatre. After a ride of 100 miles, on a 
cold, clear, frosty day in December, 1838, I arrived 
hefield. * * The first time I saw this remarkable 
man he was coming out of a bookseller’s shop in the 
geighbourhood of his own business premises, in 
Gibraltar-street, for he had removed from Burgess- 
greet. 1 immediately recognised him by the portrait 
i: his works, published in three volumes, by Steill, 
of Paternoster-row, though he looked older and yet 
tter. I followed him into his premises, but though 
Jwas not a minute behind him, he had gone out 
I was desired by a tall young man, his son 

wd foreman, to sit down and wait his return, which, 
je said, would not be long first. I accordingly took 
, sat in the counting-house, a dingy place, up a 
fight of wood stairs, proper enough for the business 
of an iron and steel merchant, but giving no indica- 
ins of the poet, and, with the exception of a news- 
and a franked letter or two, none of the poli- 
tcan, I was with difficulty reconciling my previous 
impressions of Elliott from his poetry with the scene 
sound, when the poet himself made his appearance; 
man rather under the middle size, slightly formed, 
vith features marked by the small-pox, a light blue 
ee, eye-brows very shaggy, thick grey hair, and long 
upper lip ; his looks were expressive of one ‘frenzied 
jy disease or woe,’ as Byron says of Rousseau, but 
gmetimes a smile like a wintry sun-beam lit up the 
jubitual sadness of his countenance. I rose on his 
atrance and shook hands with him, telling him my 
ume. On resuming my seat, I said I had come 
fom Whitby to see him. * * He said he would take 
nto the Secretary of the Working-Men’s Associa- 
tn, but proposed a walk in the meanwhile, asking 
neifI was a good walker. I told him I should not 
teifI had him for a companion. He led the way, 
king as he went on various subjects, among which 
he Corn-laws were the most prominent. * * I told 
of the ferocious idea which those who did not 
whim entertained of him from his writings; he 
sailed at this, and said—‘ I would not hurt a fly, not 
een if it stung me.’—He spoke of his family, saying 
te had two sons in the Church; it was not a trade 
tat he would have chosen for them. We met a 
por man dirty and drunken. Elliott exchanged a 
mi with him; he told me that that man had been a 
flow-workman of his in his younger days; he said 
tht he himself was once a sad drunken dog, but 
tat he had got a taste for botany, which led him 
itto the fields, and poetry followed.—We reached a 
vod with pathways through it—he lamented that, 
king winter, everything appeared to disadvantage, 
wlamist which hung over the scene prevented a 
dant view. He pointed out the scene of ‘The 
Ranter,’ which first made him popular as a poet. 
He had taken a Sabbath walk with his children, 
vien he saw a preacher holding forth in the open 
tt, The scene struck his fancy; and, shifting the 
teaue to Shirecliffe, he had painted the view as in his 
em. He pointed out a tree, into which he had 
tinbed to obtain a better view, and which he had 
dxinguished by driving a nail into it. Sheffield was 
lid by its smoke; but a diversified prospect lay 
\efore us. There was Loxley, where he had pur- 
chased a piece of land for a burial-ground. We re- 
tumed by a different route. * * He took me to the 
Mechanies’ Institute, where I heard him argue in a 
Wry tolerant humour with one who differed from 
, a8 if seeking to gain a point for the other rather 
than for himself. He left me here, after telling me 
4 call at his warehouse and he would give me a 
‘eter to the Sheaf-works, I availed myself of this, 
‘ad saw the process of iron from the raw material to 
the finished razor. Also his son showed me their 
Mocess of converting iron into steel in the furnace. 
He invited me to come on the following Sunday, and 
send the day with him at his house at Upperthorpe; 
but I was engaged to go to Castleton on that day— 
) he appointed Saturday, and said he would have a 
‘ak up the Rivilin, his favourite valley, and the 
Sene of many of his poems. I accordingly went, 
and found his dwelling-house at Upperthorpe from 
S description of ita neat stone building, with a 


the 


a large garden that was surrounded with a wall. The 
postern-door was left open for me, and he himself 
opened the front-door of his dwelling, and ushered 
me into a breakfast-parlour which had two windows, 
commanding different prospects, ‘The room was 
genteelly furnished. The first thing that struck me 
was a portrait, in oil, of himself, which, though a 
likeness, I did not much admire, because it rather 
caricatured him. His wife told me it was taken 
during the agitation for the Reform Bill, and that 
might account for its wild look. There was another 
picture, a better one, that of his son William, who 
had died of consumption, well painted, and very life- 
like, especially about the eyes. There was also a 
bust of himself, with rather a ludicrous expression, 
which was increased by a woman's cap that had been 
placed, either by accident or design, on its head. On 
the mantelpiece stood a full-length small figure of 
Scott, and an extract from Channing, ‘On the 
Reasonableness of Christianity,’ written in his own 
bold hand, and framed. A few books lay on a table 
with Sowerby’s‘ Botany,’ which he told me first made 
him a poet. 

“After breakfast we sallied forth, and took our 
course up a hill, till the vale of the Rivilin opened 
to our view, which he described with the eye of a 
painter. The mills on the stream, and the weirs 
belonging to them, made a succession of beautiful 
landscapes. We looked in at one of those mills, and 
saw an old man of thirty, a grinder. He said they 
seldom reach forty, yet would not use the grinder’s 
life-preserver, because, if they prolonged their lives, 
there would not be work for them all, and they pre- 
ferred to die of the disease rather than of starvation. 
The poet was now at home—he pointed out the little 
pink buds on the firs, and seemed to be acquainted 
with every tree and flower, speaking of them as of 
personal friends. We walked about five miles up 
the valley, till we came to a streamlet which he had 
christened Ribbledin, from the music of its waters as 
it flowed. We came to a little waterfall at the head. 
He said it was Nature's boudoir; and indeed it might 
have served for afountain for Diana. After crossing 
the stream on bridges of fallen trees, and remarking 
the great age of the hollies, we clambered, with some 
difficulty, which he made light of, up a rocky ascent, 
and returned by the moors, first sitting down on a 
large grey rock to partake of luncheon. Our drink 
was a flask of home-made wine, concocted from 
the fruits of his own garden, and racy enough. In 
listening to his talk, I almost forgot the scenery, 
till we reached a point where a circumference of 
landscape was visible, which we stood to admire. 
We arrived at his house with a good appetite for 
dinner; after which we resumed our table-talk over a 
bottle of claret. * * I had now an opportunity of 
studying him more closely. When I had first seen 
him at his warehouse, he was dressed in a suit befit- 
ting the place, but now his appearance was that of 
the gentleman. He wore a black surtout with a velvet 
collar, and bore eye-glasses suspended with a ribbon, 
He walked with a rather jaunty air, or with a slight 
swing of the body from side to side, as one desirous 
to appear younger than he really was, though he 
did not disguise that he was fifty-eight. He was 
somewhat nervous, and had got an idea that he would 
not live long; indeed, he said he had been dying four 
years of consumption. His general lock expressed 
a kind of severe benignity. His head was not what 
phrenologists would term a good one; it was small, 
and of an oval shape, but his forehead was neither 
high nor broad. He said his wife was his critic. Her 
familiarly affectionate manner of addressing him as 
Ebby or Eb, sounded rather oddly in my ears. He 
could not write, he said, unless he was warm and 
comfortable, and generally sat near the oven, which 
was his muse. * * Two anecdotes which I heard of 
him may serve to indicate the fearless self-will of his 
| character. He had taken a pipe of wine from a mer- 

chant, in liquidation of a debt. The merchant's cre- 
| ditors requested the wine to be given up, and em- 
| ployed a solicitor to write to him about it. The cholera 
| was then raging, and he returned for answer, ‘ If you 
| were all dying of the cholera, and one drop of that 
| wine would save your lives, you should not have it!’ 
| It was his custom, when speaking in public, to hol 

acard in his hand, on which he had written the 

heads of his address. Getting up on one occasion, 
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slated roof, standing on an eminence in the midst of putting on his spectacles, and taking out his card, a 


person in the meeting said, ‘ He’s going to read his 
speech!’ Elliott glanced with ineffable disdain at 
this person, and said, ‘Do you think I am sucha 
fool as you—to come here and not know what I am 
going to say?’” 

The above is a long extract, but we must still 
find room for one of the Corn-Law Rhymer’s 
letters, which is one of the most vigorous and 
characteristic of the series.— 


“ Ebenezer Elliott to John Watkins. 
**Great Houghton Common, near Barnsley, 
** 3rd June, 1842. 

“ Dear Sir,—I thank you for your beautiful letter 
of the Ist instant. Your fine descriptions of the 
localities of Battersea make me ashamed of those of 
Great Houghton, and, lest you should form extra- 
vagant expectations relative to my present residence, 
I will briefly describe it to you. It is found fault 
with by architects, landscape-gardeners, and other 
such cattle, because the kitchen-garden is seen from 
the windows; but to a cottager, whose motto, copied 
from the squire’s, is, ‘ Beware of poachers,’ the cab- 
bages, all round which he has so often travelled, is 
an object of importance. My impugners would be 
right if my house were a villa or a mansion; but it 
is a simple, gable-ended, old English farm-cottage, 
with its garden, orchard, croft, and field (about ten 
acres in all), a plain dwelling for a plain, retired old 
man: just such a place asa sensible bachelor of 3002. 
a-year, with his black hair turning gray, would like 
to livein for the shooting season, The orchard, from 
behind the house, breaks over a steep bank in front 
of it, mingling with the kitchen-garden ; and imme- 
diately before the porch is a flower-garden or lawn, 
The high ground on which the house stands com- 
mands varied and extensive prospects, but I am 
happy to say they are not all visible from the house 
itself; and I think of excluding some that are visible, 
for the greatest defect of the place is want of seclu- 
sion. I have, as yet, no walk in my grounds where 
I can saunter unobserved to collect and enjoy my 
thoughts in the cool of the evening. Poets, you seem 
to think, are not swans. But neither are they birds 
ofany kind. They are fish; and I think they have 
a right to complain that they are not cased in shell, 
like lobsters. Unable to provide meat and clothing 
for themselves—the only article they can command 
for outside and inside wear being water—they must 
be fish of some sort. In my opinion it is wrong to 
pension them off on anything but water. I don’t 
say, Drown them; but I say, Throw them into their 
proper element! If they sink and rise no more, so 
much the better for them and the other fish, or such 
of them as can eat bones. I have had a contest with 
the Owenites myself. They will not see that com- 
petition is the law of God, unerring as that which 
carries the earth round the sun. Repeal that law, 
and there will be no pig so swinish as man. What 
worse than beasts we should be but for our neces- 
sities! The food-monopoly is a vain attempt to re- 
peal the eternal and all-merciful law of competition. 
Look at the consequences.” 


To this a glimpse of the Poet in the last year 
of his life must be added.— 


“ His features more pale and thin, his form more 
attenuated, and his hair almost white, told a ten 
years’ tale of sorrow, and suffering, and age; but his 
voice was still loud, and his manner as flatteringly 
kind as ever. * * A fire like a furnace blazed in the 
chimney—a harp and a piano stood in the room, and 
there was a one-eyed pet canary which flew about, 
perching on the heads of those present. The poet's 
only drink was an invalid’s glass of French brandy. 
He reclined on an American rocking-chair, propped 
with pillows. Mrs. Elliott occupied a similar one 
opposite; Miss Elliott played and sang some favourite 
tunes, introducing one or two lyrics of her father’s 
which had been set to music, Ten was the hour of 
good night. Next morning, at breakfast, I was 
startled with observing him suddenly pause, and fix 
an expression of awe on me, while he solemnly ex- 
claimed, ‘How like that cut-throat you look!’ I 
found he alluded to Napoleon. We took one of his 
favourite walks on the common. I could not but 
smile at his eccentric appearance. He wore a little 
low-crowned broad-brimmed hat, not particular in 
its block, a grey tippet over a blue surtout, blue 
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cloth vest and pantaloons, a steel watch-chain, hang- 
ing in the old fashion, black handkerchief knotted 
round his neck, common yarn stockings, ankle-boots, 
and was armed with a holly staff, rough from the 
wood. You might have taken him for a quack-doctor 
going to seek simples.” ne 

The above passages, in addition to those 
already before the public, indicate such a rich- 
ness of matter in the subject, that we cannot 
take leave of this so-called “ Life’ without re- 
stating our opening = omy in another form. 
It is to be hoped that some one more patient 
to gather and better instructed in contemporary 
letters than Mr. Watkins may still undertake 
and complete a personal and poetical biography 
of one of the remarkable men of modern times. 








Bombay Cotton and Indian Railways. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. W. Grant, Bombay Engineers. 
Longman & Co. 

Col. Grant is, we believe, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and useful officers in the very effec- 
tive corps of Engineers maintained in the 
western Gnsiionee of British India. In under- 
taking to write on the subject of Indian Railways, 
that he has not ventured on a topic unfamiliar 
to him the volume before us conclusively tes- 
tifies. We have paid some degree of attention 
to the question of railway transit both in Bengal 
and Bombay, and are not unacquainted with 
most of the reports and treatises which have ap- 
peared from time to time on that very important 
and interesting question. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this publication by Col. Grant 
is among the most select and valuable of all the 
additions that have been made to the common 
stock of knowledge relative to inland transit in 
India by means of steam locomotives. Col. 
Grant has the eminent advantage of approach- 
ing the subject of his volume with an intimate 
acquaintance with the topography and natural 
features of the part of India the eligibility of 
which as a field for railway enterprise he under- 
takes to discuss. He describes himself as having 
resided for twenty-seven years within the 
Bombay Presidency; and as his preface is dated 
from Poonah in December last, we conclude that 
the work before us has been written on the very 
spot from which the principal facts that it con- 
tains have been collected. The entire scope of 
the volume is eminently practical. It is in no 
sense whatever a general essay on the subject 
of Indian railways,—but a plain, earnest and 
business-like treatise on the actual facts of the 
question. The style is clear, precise and simple, 
and the arrangement of the topics is sufficiently 
perspicuous. Col. Grant has not hesitated to 
reduce not only his own proposals but also the 
proposals of others to the decisive test of actual 
calculation and estimate ; and we regard as the 
most valuable parts of the volume those sections 
in which he has staked his own high professional 
reputation on the statement of most important 
technical facts connected with the subject. It 
is beyond our province to follow Col. Grant 
through the greater part of his topics; and we 
shall restrict ourselves to a mere indication of 
those conclusions of his treatise on which he 
lays the most marked stress. 

In the first place, Col. Grant is of opinion— 
and we think with justice—that a system of 
canals and irrigation at certain points of the 
ow districts of Bombay, and particu- 
arly in connexion with the great stream of the 

Nerbudda, is as essential to the successful de- 

velopement of the cotton trade of Western 

India as any scheme of railway communication 

between the island of Bombay and one or two 

points in the interior. The observations of the 
Colonel on this point, and on the results of the 
experiments already made in Bombay in the 
culture of the cotton plant from native and 
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foreign seeds, are perhaps the most important 
in his volume. In the next place, Col. Grant 
suggests, apparently on very sufficient grounds, 
the substitution of viaducts constructed mainly 
of the native teak-wood of the country for the 
embankments commonly raised on a line of 
railway. For the apparently conclusive reasons 
on the score of safety and economy in favour of 
the adoption of these viaducts we must refer 
to the volume itself. Col. Grant is a most 
decided advocate for the construction in the 
first instance in India of cheap and serviceable 
lines of railway ; and for the employment of 
none but engines and trains of light weight. In 
these views we believe he will meet with very 
general concurrence. The concluding, and at 
this moment not least interesting, = of the 
volume is devoted to a topographical disquisition 
on the most eligible routes that are presented 
at Bombay for the first net-work of main lines 
and branches. 





The Year-Book of the Country; or, the Field, 
the Forest, and the Fireside. By William 
Howitt. With Illustrations from designs by 
Birket Foster. Colburn. 

Tue world is always happy to hear from Mr. 

Howitt concerning ‘“‘the seasons and_ their 

signs,”’"—the garden, the woodland, and their 

ever-changing shows of beauty,—and the cha- 
racters and humours which animate and chequer 
rural life. He treats of these topics with that 
affluence of poetical imagination and experience 
which there is no counterfeiting,—with that 
thorough love which, coming from the heart of 
the writer, goes direct to the heart of the reader. 
Though he has travelled over much of the 
ground here taken already in his ‘ Book of 
the Seasons’ and his ‘ Rural Life,’ the present 
volume is as fresh in spirit and as rich in 
matter as if it were not the third—but the 
first—of its family. Some pages and portions 
have appeared in the periodicals,—and this is 
honestly confessed in the preface. The illus- 
trations by Mr. Birket Foster are excellent, 
fully bearing out the favourable idea of this 
gentleman which the decorated ‘ Evangeline’ 

[see ante, p. 205] led us to entertain. The 

book is at once welcome to read and goodly 

to see. 

To prove our good words by good things 
gathered from this ‘ Year-Book,’—our first ex- 
tract, after one or two genial pages about the 
country schoolmaster as he was in days when 
Kay Shuttleworths were not—ere Tuffnells and 
Tremenheeres rummaged England to see that 
the schoolhouse was ventilated and the course 
of instruction sound—shall be a love-letter from 
a Dominie which is worth its weight in gold.— 

“T happen to have in my possession the actual 
love-letter of a country schoolmaster, which, as a 
curiosity, is worth transcribing. The dominie has 
now long been married to his fair one, who is as 
pretty a little Tartar as any in the country. He 
writes something in the phraseology of a Quaker; 
but he is, in fact, the parish-clerk. In copying this 
letter, whatever any of my readers may think, I 
alter not a word, except the actual names of places. 

* *Nuthurst, Nov. Ist, 1816. 

“*Esteemed Friend,—I embrace the present op- 
portunity of addressing these few lines unto thee, 
hoping they will find thee in good health, which 
leaves me the same, thank my God! Respected P., 
I have often told thee I don’t much like illustrating 
my sentiments by correspondence, but I write with a 
majestic air of animation and delight when I commu- 
nicate my thoughts to one that I love beyond descrip- 
tion: yes! to one that is virtuous, innocent, and 
unblemishable! which has a comely behaviour, a 
loving disposition, and a goodly principle. And thou 
the person! charming fair one, which may justly 
boast of thy virtue, and laugh at others’ aspersion. 
Dear P., when I reflect on all thy amiable qualities, 





and fond endearmerts, I am charmingly exalted, 


and amply satisfied. My senses are more stimulated 
with love, and every wish gives thee a congratulation 
Amiable P., I’ve meditated on our former accom. 
paniments, and been wonderfully dignified at thine 
condescending graces. I, in particular, admire 4}, 
good temper, and thine relentful forgiveness, Fo 
when we have partook of a walk together, some 
trifling idea has exasperated my disposition, and rep, 
dered my behaviour ungenerous and disreputable, 
Thou, like a benevolent friend, soothed the abgunj 
incensement, and instantly resuscitated our respectizg 
amorousness, and doubly exaggerated our beloyej 
enamours, While above all others I thee re, 
and while love is spontaneously imprinted in oy 
hearts, let it have its unbounded course. Loy; 
friend, I was more than a little gratified that thoy 
wrote to thy mistress, which was thy duty, for she 
has been thy peculiar friend, and gave thee com. 
petent admonition. She is a faithful monitor, ang 
a well-wisher to thine everlasting welfare. I wa 
absolutely grieved when I heard of thee not being 
well, and completely fretted that I was aloof, ang 
could not sympathise with thine inconsolitary mo. 
ments. I candidly hope thy cough is better, and | 
earnestly desire that our absence may be immediately 
transformed into lasting presence, that we may enjoy 
our fond hopes and loving embraces. My dear, the 
last Sunday that I was at Bevington, I parted with 
thee about four o’clock ; and I stopped in the 
market-place looking at the soldiers parading, and 
harkening the band playing till about six o'clock; 
then I proceeded on my nightly excursion. I called 
at the public-house, and was spouting a little of my 
romancing nonsense, and I instantly received a blow 
from a person in the adjoining company. I never 
retaliated, which was very surprising, but a wisely 
omission. I should not have troubled thee with this 
tedious explanation hadst thou not been prepop 
terously informed about the subject. Thy ingrateful 
relations can’t help telling thee of my vain actions, 
which is said purposely to abolish our acquaintance, 
But we are so accustomed to their insinuating per 
suasions and ambi-dexterous tales, that renders them 
unlikely to execute their wilful designs. Our loves 
are too inflexible than to be separated by a set of 
contemptuous oafs. My dearest Dear, at this present 
time I wish I had thee dandling between my ams, 
I would give that sweet mouth ten thousand kisses, 
for I prefer thy well-composed structure above all 
other secular beauties. Loving P., I will positively 
come to fetch thee at the respective period, when we 
can have a consolable and delightful journey home 
wards, re-animate our fond and innocent delights, 
salute at pleasure, and every kiss will sweeten our 
progressive paths; they will add delightfully to our 
warm affections, and invigorate us to perform our 
journey with the greatest facility. I thank thee for 
sending thy complimental love to me, which I com 
clude with ten thousand times ten thousand respects 
—I remain thine ever faithful and constant — 

“ee ’” 
Surely S. G. deserves the hearty thanks of 
all who have any taste for the humorous, if 
only for that one phrase of “ complimenia 
love !”” 

Here, at a later page, is a picture no less u- 
familiar to the eyes of the dweller in towns 
and even to the dweller in those trimmed, 
trained counties where betwixt villa and villa, 
large farm and large farm, oddity secular o 
originality spiritual can find no niche to creep 
into. Mr. Howitt has a keen eye for the pit 
turesque of Dissent;—which grim and coarse 
and strange as it may seem to Collegiate, 
Cathedral, and Academical people, has a pit 
turesque and a poetry of its own well wort 
studying.— 

“* Bryonites and Thornites. 

“T have been much struck, as every stranger mus 
be who traverses that singular county, with the rel- 
gious people of Cornwall. John Wesley labour 
long and zealously amongst its swarming, and the 
half-wild, population. He was rudely treated by 
them on many occasions; but at length he succeeded 
in gaining an ascendancy over them, and civili 
and christianised a vast number of them. Nothing 
is more striking in that populous county of mmé 





than the still abounding number of Methodists 
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mulated there is no church there is sure to be a Then, oh, ye spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends! rustic creatures, who there wait all day long, and all 
ulati hapel; and where there is a church Where are ye? I would know summer long, to act the jani 
ulation, chapel; @ > If h When the sun shines, when summer rain descends, ong, 0 8 e janitors to all passengers, 
accom. js a chapel twice as big. you chance to Why still blow flowers, but ’tis not ye that blow? whether mounted or not, and are rewarded with a few 
at thine one of their grey moors in an even- - = | aro halfpence by the more liberal, and amuse themselves 
nire thy i igg, amongst the cottages so numerously scattered ~~ Pan bg — ou, during the intervals of business with all sorts of child- 
8. For per them, you are continually coming to one in Flowers are springing, ever springing, ish contrivances. Scarcely were we seated in our 
T, Some which @ prayer meeting is holding; and it is curi- But the spring-flowers, where are they 7 pleasant hut, when there came birds of various kinds 
and ren. ous to pause and peep ie _ rgd me and Oh then, ye spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends! oe am with their rosy- 
putab hut so jamm 0 e that it seems Are ye together gone breasts, pied wagtails, and graceful yellow wagtails, 
to ues There is the fire, and the old a ge tne heaton —_ whashens of the chews dee, titlarke, and wheat. 
‘Spectine r, and shelves, with its rows of plates shining rr ears,—all come to drink and cool themselves. It was 
beloved J , the fire-light, and all the rest is one mass of bowed O’er the fountains, beautiful to see them in their happy freedom, believ- 
> regard, por while some one is pouring forth a most zealous O’er the woodlands dim and grey, ing themselves unobserved by man. Into the trans- 
1 j d b 1 . d Flowers are springing, ever springing, . ss > “ . 
L our cation, responded to by exclamations a On heaven's highlands, far away! parent — they waded up to the very necks, twit- 
nat ving as zealous. _ — a hes otter Hotter and hotter glows the summer sun, ae a ae ail’ oc} we nea tage oy he come 
thou and metaphoric illustrations, which nothing Bat you it cannot wake, stood perfectly still, enjoying the cool liquid as it 
, for she tat the mother-soil and pure growth of the district Myriads of flowers, like armies marching on, streamed through their feathers, and others dipped 
ee com I and people could give'birth to. ‘ Brother!’ exclaimed Blaze on te hills, -_ glitter in the brake. and fluttered it over their bodies, and made a ruffling 
itor, and [i ine of those rude miners, as I stopped a moment in ——. poy eae and a scuffling in the brook that was truly delightful 
I was ing such a hut; ‘ brother, how excellent a thing In the woodlands, dim and grey, to see. As these flew away, others were continually 

































ot being is payer! How often have we kneeled down with Flowers are springing, ever springing, — coming and taking their places. It was evidently a 
loof, and hearts as hard as the bricks under our knees, and But the spring-flowers, where are they? fashionable bathing-place with them, and that ob- 
tary mo. iritsas dry as the dust in the chinks between them, Oh! no more! oh, never, never more! viously because the stream here was shallow, run- 
r, and] Find presently we have risen up half way in the Lord ?” Tin deadly Winter, cla, —— ie, ond Gene, ning over the clear, bright gravel most temptingly 
nediately Hi | was lying one Sunday on the top of an old stone Has laid all nature lifeless in his urn. and accommodatingly. It was a peep into the life 
lay enjoy HF yall, near Boscastle, protecting myself from the sun, O’er the mountains of these lowly but lovely creatures which is rarely 
dear, the yartly with my umbrella, and partly by the shade of | n Rm the be ag P attained, and for the rareness of which we have to 
rted with 9 ;qnall tree—which, by a rare chance, happened to Seutis aodt eaahen, aunt prota thank our tyranny. The happy creatures seldom 
d in the te growing on that treeless coast—when two young Have pursued their destined way. stayed long; the sense of duty lay even upon them. 
ling, and men me, and gave me a passing salutation. Then oh, ye spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends! They had their household cares and their young 
: O'clock; #M | Jooked at them, and made myself certain that they Dead, buried, one and all; families in the bushes and amidst the shaggy re- 
I called BB sere Ranters, or Primitive Methodists, as they are When the sun shines, and summer rain descends, treats of the moorland. We went on, and the next 
‘le of my fH alled in the midland counties. They had on blue | Ant Sa ye that they shall call. moment came upon the banks of a sunny mere, 
od a blow # wats without collars, agd brcad-brimmed hats, hay- By the fountains, 4 out of which the wild-fowl rose in numbers, and 
oe igacertain resemblance to the Quaker costume, ee ee ow sates flew round and —_ = then off to more vee 
& Wisely jut yet never to be mistaken for the Quaker cos- ene eee Oe pS inging, tant waters; and when they were gone, we perceiv 
with this me As the female ot Pie sear likea -_ heaven's Bilis, and yo ase they! , , little voices, which had been noniel in their louder 
1 prepot HM male Friend, yet, by a knowing eye, can never be We must lastly show a forest picture, intro- | ones, These were the cries of large flocks of duck- 
ingrateful wnfounded with the female Friend—the colours and duced in Mr. Howitt’s chapter on the present | lings, young teal, coots, &c., which they had left, 
n actions, {Mj materials of her dress, as well as some particular | month—August.— and which went sailing to and fro amongst the tall 
raintance. Ji cow-plaits in the crown of her bonnet, betraying the | “There is a piece of scenery about eight miles | Pillars of sedge, and, ever and anon, emerging from 
ating pe MH iiference. Wishing to learn something of the num- | from Nottingham, which very likely has attracted beneath their drooping masses of leaves, with open 
dersthem J tes of the Primitive Methodists down there, I | very little of the attention of the inhabitants of that | beaks, in pursuit of flies, with an active eagerness 
Dur loves quickly got up and followed them. I soon found | great stocking-weaving ard lace-weaving place, but | that made them proof to fear. It was beautiful to 
ra set of Hf that they were Methodists, and going to preach in | which is to me very delightful. Entomologists often | see them. Then came the cuckoo, flying past with 
ris present I two villages not far off; but when I asked them if) visit it in the summer, for it abounds in a variety of | its cowering motion, and leaden-hued plumage, and 
my arms @ they were Primitive Methodists, they said—‘ Primi- | curious and splendid insects; but otherwise you sel- that quaint guttural note of which naturalists seem 
nd Kisses, tre Methodists, sir, what are Primitive Methodists 2” | dom encounter anything there, except it be a person | to have taken no notice, and which listeners are in 
above all  _‘Oh, Ranters, I mean—we call them Ranters.’-— from the adjacent farms, or the neighbouring village general too distant to hear, catching only its more 
positively HH ‘Ranters, sir; what are Ranters?—‘ What, don’t | of Oxton. But I have traversed it summer after | Common monotone, whence it derives its name. We 
, When we Hi rou know what Ranters are ?°—‘ No, sir.'—‘ Then, | summer, and always with renewed pleasure. It is a | Plunged into the very midst of that mass of jungle, 
ey home J vhat do you call yourselves ?*—‘ Oh, we are Bryon- | remnant of the fine old forest of Sherwood, denuded, | #8 it may properly be termed, stepping from pillar to 
t delights, ies, sir’ And what are Bryonites? In what do | it is true, of its grand old oaks, but still studded with | Pillar of sedge; for this singular plant grows up in 


veeten our 
ly to our 
rform our 
1k thee for 


solid masses of two or three feet high, whence its 
long, hard, grassy leaves hang all round, and over- 
shadow the depths of the bog below. From crown 


yuu differ from the Wesleyan Methodists ?*»—‘ Oh, | furze-bushes, carpeted with most elastic turf, and 
wedon't differ at all, sir; we are all one, sir.’— | inhabited by a host of the wild denizens of nature. | 
‘Then why do you differ 2X‘ Why, Mr. Bryon did You first become aware of its picturesque beauty by | 


wt exactly agree with the Conference, and so he left 


finding yourself at a little bridge, beneath which a | 


to crown of these we went, enlightening each other 













lich I com he old connexion; and so we followed Mr. Bryon.’ | most clear and swift trout-stream runs; and, arrested | 00 the wonderful use these stepping-stones of sedge 
d respects. A little farther on, I saw agreat number of people | by that charming object, you look around and on- | ™ust have been to our ancestors, in the old, far-off, 
nt lover, J pouring out of a chapel; and I stopped, and address- | ward, and discover a long valley, all filled with wild | uncultivated days of the country. Without them, 
8. G. mga little knot of them, said— Well, I suppose | sedges, and showing afar off the glancing light of | indeed, many parts of forests would have been im- 
hanks af ju are Bryonites ?"—‘ No, sir, we are Thurnites.’ | waters that tempt you to visit them. Below you the passable, From crown to crown we went, now making 
norous, if # (Thonites)._‘ Oh, and pray what are Thornites? | stream widens into a little Jake, with an island in | @ false step, and plunging with cries and laughter into 
yplimental Hla vhat do you differ from the Bryonites ?}—‘ Oh, | the centre, where you see the water-hens swimming the stream below; now scaring the pheasant from 
ve don’t differ at all, sir; we are all one, sir.—| about and enjoying themselves; and all about the | her retreat; and now startling the trout, as we came 
o less um fm Then I again asked—‘ Why do you differ ?"—‘ Oh, | margin of the water, the tall, hassocky sedge stands , Suddenly on a bend of the brook that wound through 
town Mr. Thurn left Mr. Bryon, and so we followed Mr. | in such shaggy and isolated masses as Bewick de- | them. But we could not discover what we sought 
trimmed, Thum,’ Really! that was it? I suppose you | lighted to draw. It is exactly the sort of scenery | Most earnestly—the nests of snipes which are said to 
and vill, tad your Bible ?*_* Yes, sir! ch, yes, sir !"—‘ Well, | that he gloried in, and depicted over and over in the | be found here. We made our way out of the 
secular @ there is one tenet that I wonder you have not hap- | haunts of his water-birds, and always with new traits. | bogs to the solid ground, and thence to the hills; 
te om = = ae +~ 4 =e is = . tn Ww hy, Lower om, the “? is Lap by woods and | = om neato gall cngpecer edi he 
: are for Paul, and some for Apollos, and | copses; but upward, the valley stretches most in- | 3 > In | enchante nd. 
+ the pit fl sme for Cephas, but I am for Jesus Christ.” You oe ago the left bounded by green fields, on the | The whole valley and open hills were scattered with. 
nd coats Hf em to be following after your preachers and not right by heathy hills and true moorland grace. When | heaps of the most resplendent gold—in other words, 
ollegiate, iter Principles." Oh, very good, sir—all very | I last traversed this scene, it was in the middle of the gorse-bushes were in full bloom, and not only 
ras @ pit> MM fod, Sir.—And so I left these very acquiescing | May. It was in the company of an old friend, who filled the air with their rich orange-odour, but every 
ell worth i Thornites, wondering what John Wesley would have | was as much a child about out-of-doors delights as | branch was covered with a profusion of such large 
tade of them.” myself. No sooner had we stepped off the highway | and lustrous blossoms, as those who see the furze 
_ Here, to change “the spirit of the dream,” | than we set foot on the heath, and were surrounded only in dusty lanes have no conception of. In the 
angermu ff #2 June melody so musical that we must give | by sights of beauty, smells of wild fragrance, and | larch-wood, on the opposite side of the valley, we 
th the rel: #4 even at the risk of its being a reprint.— sounds of waters running and even roaring amongst , Could see all the openings and ridings filled with this 
ry la Spring-Flowers. the wild sedges of the morass. Here, close to the | Vegetable glory, just as if it were a fairy-land itself, 
x, and then But, oh, ye spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends! stream, was a shepherd’s hovel, erected of heath and and all its green avenues were paths of woven gold, 
treated by a ye one -_ all? aie ‘ turf, and provided with a seat, where the summer | To talk of such a thing gives no adequate idea of its 
su They call om ey wey ny pg call sheep-washers took their meals. We entered and sate beauty. To contemplate this scene, we threw our- 
1d. civilised On the mountains, _— down, having around us only the heathy hills, the , selves down in a little glen on the turf, and lay and 
Nothing a ue PY, the fountains, sound of those hurrying waters, and, at some little !ooked on the rich expanse.” =e 
y of mine = a so - 2 we re in distance, two little girls, who watched the gate through | | We need not go further to satisfy the reader 
Methodists But the spring-flowers wananeteer? which we had passed to this moorland—two little | that this ‘ Year-Book’ is richly, poetically, pic- 
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turesquely various. We cannot doubt its havin 
a welcome as wide as its range of contents, an 
as cordial as the love of man and of nature 
which every line of it breathes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Milton: a Sheaf of Gleanings after his Biogra- 
phers and Annotators, dc. By Joseph Hunter.— 
The Rev. Mr. Hunter—who has dropped his profes- 
sional designation on the title-page of this tract—has 
put forward such information as he possesses regard- 
ing Milton and his family in a very unpretending 
form:—and we must own that it is not of a nature 
to require any particular emphasis in its promulga- 
tion. After what has been collected and printed by 
biographers and annotators, much was not to be 
expected in the way of “ gleanings”; although the 
quantity of scattered ears is not in all cases regulated by 
either the abundance or the scantiness of the harvest. 
The new facts relating to the family of Milton’s third 
wife, Elizabeth Minshul, Mr. Hunter has adopted 
from the Atheneum [No. 1143, p. 953]. It has been 
thought that she was one of the Minshuls of Stoke, 
in Cheshire; but it is there,and by Mr. Hunter, urged 
on strong grounds that she belonged to the Minshuls 
of Wistaston, near Nantwich. This, however, is a 
point which illustrates nothing in connexion with the 
works of our great poet. The same remark will apply 
te the details which Mr. Hunter supplies respecting 
the Powels. We are thankful for them; but we 
should have been more glad if they had explained 
anything, however trifling, in the conduct, character, 
or writings of Milton. One of the divisions of the 
tract relates to Milton’s mother, whom the son de- 
clares to have been “ prodatissima, et eleemosynis per 
viciniam potissime nota,” —a somewhat parsimo- 
nious tribute, considering what other illustrious au- 
thors have said of their maternal obligations. Mr. 
Hunter does no more than sum up the evidence re- 
garding the family of which she came,—and fairly 
admits at the close that he is “compelled to leave 
the question” as he found it. We do not at all 
blame him for so doing;—we only regret that he has 
nothing to contribute. The notice of the copy of 
Fitzherbert’s ‘ Natura Brevium,’ with Milton’s auto- 
graph, when he designed to study the law, is curious; 
as well as his notes in his wife’s Bible, which we have 
on the authority of Dr, Birch’s MS. in the British 
Museum. What we most value in this contribution 
to the biography of Milton relates to his residences 
in London,—and to the names of his neighbours, 
first when he took up his abode in Aldersgate Street, 
and subsequently when he lived and died in Artillery 
Waik. 

Free Trade and its so-called Sophisms, a Reply to 
The Sophisms of Free Trade. Second Edition.— 
Before we have noticed the first edition, this defence 
of Free Trade has reached a second :—a proof that 
it is appreciated by the public, and that we need not 
further describe the contents of the little volume. 

A few Thoughts on Commission, Division of Pro- 
fits, Selection of Lives, the Mortality of India, and 
‘other Subjects relating to Life Assurance. By Samuel 
Browne.—A republication of letters which originally 
appeared in the Post Magazine. 

The Advantages of Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions for all Classes. By Connop Thirlwall.—We 
have never seen the Bishop of St. David's to so little 
advantage asin this pamphlet :—the report of a lecture 
delivered by him at the Town Hall, Carmarthen. 
Perhaps it is not reasonable to expect novelty on 
such a subject; but we had no expectation of finding 

such mere commonplace, needless digression, and 
small moralizing, from the learned author of the 
‘History of Greece,’ as are here set down in his 
name. A long dissertation on Pope’s dictum—* A 
little learning,” &¢c.—sundry extracts from a book of 
travels in America, to show that the habit of reading 
is not an evil—and a little quarrel with Channing for 
calling books the “true Jevellers” as “ giving to all 
who faithfully use them the society and spiritual 
presence of the greatest and best of our race :"these 
are the points on which the hour’s discourse is ex- 
pended. 

The Five latter Books of the first Decade of Livy, 

Vi. VII. VIIT. IX. X., adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Colleges: with a Preface and Notes. By 


under-rated Livy, Prof. Pillans feels it necessary to 
resent this want of appreciation by expressing his 
scorn of the “dry narrative of Thucydides” written 
to commemorate the “ petty squabbles of the 
Greeks.” Surely the admirers of the Roman may 
admit the merits of the Greek,—and even those of 
other Roman writers who are his more immediate 
rivals. The dictum of Martial is well known on the 
title-page of Sallustius—Primus Romand Crispus in 
Historid ; and a person need not quarrel with this 
dictum, though his own tastes should lead him to 
prefer Tacitus or Livy. Many men, many minds. 
If culture will not produce charity in matters of taste, 
the argument of the ascetics against pagan literature 
will find itself very materially strengthened out of 
the practice of those who desire to champion the 
classics. 

Fables. By the Baron de Stassart. Translated 
by John Henry Keane.—It is hardly necessary to 
speak favourably of a book of fables which has 
passed in a few years through seven French editions. 
The inference, however, thus raised in behalf of the 
Baron de Stassart will not be found to reach his 
translator. Much of the original point is lost by the 
change of idiom,—and the translation is otherwise 
carelessly executed. 

The Principles of English Grammar. By J. 
Douglas.—A school-book, neither distinguished by 
any striking excellencies nor disfigured by any 
glaring faults or deficiencies. One fault, however, 
we feel bound to notice—we mean that of presenting 
bad English to be corrected by the pupil. There 
cannot be a worse method of teaching good English 
than that of familiarizing the mind of the learner 
with what is bad. The study of good models is the 
only way to excellence.—We cannot see any satis- 
factory reason why Mr. Douglas should have added 
his to the innumerable English grammars already in 
use. Surely some might have been met with as 
‘thoroughly adapted to the purposes of school in- 
struction.” 

The Necessity of a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the Condition of the Universities. By the Rev. 
James Inman.—This pamphlet appears in the shape 
of a letter to Lord John Russell. It adds, however, 
no new fact to the case as already familiar to the 
readers of the Athenceum :—but its argument is sound 
and practical. 

The Old Man; or, Rovings and Ramblings about 
Conistone.—A right good specimen of an idle-gossip- 
ing guide to his favourite lake is the Old Man of 
Conistone. His love for his subject, his quaint and 
sometimes rather irreverent anecdotes of its “ illus- 
trations’ past and present, even his badinage and 
flippaney, are pleasant to read. So hearty and 
so earnest is he in his way, that we can almost 
hear the splash of the oar and feel the delicious 
moisture settle on the heated brow as we read. 
—Commend us to such a companion for a trip to 
Conistone. 

Eastern Churches. —By the Author of ‘ Proposals 
for Christian Union.’ A meagre and unsatisfactory 
account of the Nestorian, Armenian, Jacobite, Cop- 
tic, and Abyssinian churches,—derived from Gibbon, 
Lane, and other well-known and easily accessible 
writers, 

How to Emigrate ; or, the British Colonists. A 
Tale for all Classes. ByW.H. G. Kingston. A very 
foolish tale, both in itself and as to the purposes which 
it is intended to serve. The poetry and the patriot- 
ism are equally faulty. 

A Visit to Sherwood Forest.—An interesting guide- 
book—consisting, it is sa'd, of a series of bond fide 
letters—to the neighbourhood of Mansfield; including 
graphic and picturesque accounts of the abbeys of 
Newstead, Rufford, and Welbeck,—the halls of An- 
nesley, Thoresby, and Hardwick,—Bolsover Castle, 
—,and other interesting relics of poetry and history. 
These scenes are agreeably illustrated. To the 
whole is added a critical essay on the life and times 
of Robin Hood, and the deeds and misdeeds of his 
merry bowmen. 

Gorham versus the Bishop of Exeter.—Professing 
to be a true and particular report of the arguments 
of counsel in this important case before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and of the judgment 
pronounced by that Court.— With the doctrinal points 
raised in this controversy we as reviewers have no 


The Charities of London: comprehendi 
Benevolent, Educational and Religious ie ae 
their Origin and Design, their Progress and Pron 
Position. By Sampson Low, jun.—* These are the 
memorials that renown our city,” says an old Writer 
No capital in the world can boast of such an ‘ 
variety, and completeness of charitable institutions a. 
London :—as this very book might prove, if - 
were needed. Here, we have nearly five hundred 
pages of closely packed type, giving only the sum 
maries of each. Besides local charities and cho, 
ritable institutions connected with the hundred o-. 
panies of the city, we have, by Mr. Low’s computation, 
four hundred and ninety-one large, active, anj 
permanent institutions devoted to the alleviation of 
all the ills that flesh is heir to :—altogether, probabj 
not less than a thousand. On this interesting subject 
Mr. Sampson Low has collected a vast amount of 
useful information. Indices to these charities We 
have had before,—but nothing approaching to the 
completeness of detail now presented. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Antonina, or Fall of Rome, by W. W. Collins, new ed. 12. 114 6d, 
Berens’s (Archdeacon) Thirty-three Village Sermons, new ed, 4a 6d. 
Bohn’'s Shilling Series, * Irving’s Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey,'is 
Rohn’s Shilling Series, * Salmagundi, 1s. 6d. bds. cme 
Bohn’s Classical Lib. August, * Aristotle’s Ethics,’ by Brown, 5, 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library, August, * Pickering’s Races of Max- 
ind,’ post 8vo. Se, plate, 78. 6d. coloured, 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) k-Keeping by Single Entry, 4th ed. 12mo, 2 
Brown's (Dr. J.) Discourses and Sayings of Our Lord, 3 vols. 3la 4. 
Chambers’s Instruc. Lib. Vol.13, ‘ Butler’sAnalogy,’ 2a. swd. 2%. 6d ¢! 
Chalmers, Memoir of his Life, by Rev. W. Hanna, Vol. IL. ite 6g, 
Christian Sects in the 19th Century, 2nd ed. fe. 3s. 6d. cl. - 
Cooper's (Miss Fenimore) Rural Hours, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 12. 14. ¢, 
Coleridge's (S. T.) The Friend, 4th edition, 3 vols. fe. 152, cL. 
Cust’s (Hon. Sir E.) New Testament Narrative Harmonized, i y 
Dickinson’s Religion Teaching by Example, 1s. 6d. swd, 2s. a 
Domestic Worshipper (The), ed. by Kev. Samuel Green, 5¢, el, 
Douglas's (J.) Structure of Prophecy, 8vo, 3s. td. el. 

Duff's (Dr. A.) Missionary Addresses, 12mo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Ency. Met. Vol. 10,* Maurice's Ancient Philosophy,’ cr. 8vo, 58. ¢L 
Elliott’s (E.) Life, Poetry, and Letters, by J. Watkins, 7s. 6d, cl, 
Goyder’s (Rev. T.) Miscellaneous Sermons, with Life, fe. 72. 6d.c, 
Green’s Juvenile Library, Vol. VII. ‘Charles Hamilton,’ la bds 
Green’s Sund. Sch. Lib. Vol. VI. * Outlines of 8. 8. Addresses,’ I, 
Holland's (G. C.) Cases Ulustrative of Cure of Consumption, 32 6, 
Homer’s Iliad, Books I.—1V. by Rev. T. K. Arnold, 12mo, 72, 6d. 
Huish’s (R.) Scripture Characters, 2 vols. sq. 88. cl. 

Illustrated Book of cones for Children, small ito. 5a, cl. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Legends of the Monastic Orders, sq. Svo, 1, %& cL 
Jones's (Rev. J.) Plain Instructor, Part IL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. eb 
Juvenile Conversations on Botany of the Bible, Part I. 1s, 6d. cl, 
Lectures on the Evidences of Kevealed Religion, 12mo. 34, Gd. cl, 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, illustrated by a Lady, 10s. 6d. 
Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea, 3rd ed. royal Svo. 12 isch 
Meikle’s (J.) Solitude Sweetened, new ed. 12mo. 3s, cl. 

Moore's (D.) Notices of British Grasses, 2nd ed. folio, 7s. 6d. Dds. 
Murphy & Jeffers’s Nautical Routine, royal svo. 122. cl. 

Norah Dalrymple,a Woman’s Story, 3 vols. post Svo. 11 La, 6d. bids. 
Parlour Lib. Vol. XLVI. ‘James’s Darnley,’ 18. bds., 1s. 6d. cl. 
Peck’s (B. C.) Recollections of Sydney, map, 12mo. 5s, cl. 
Pictorial Half-Hours, or Miscellanies of Art, Vol. I. 2s. 6d.cl. 
Southey'’s Commonplace- Rook, 2rd series, sq. 8vo. 11, 18, cL. 
Stella and Vanessa, a Romance, by Lady Duff Gordon, 2 vols 1, 12 
Stafford’s (C. T.) Compendium of Universal History, 3s. 6d. cl, 
Tupper’s (M. F.) Proverbial Philosophy, new ed. fe. 78. 
Wilson’s (Bp.) Christian’s Struggle against Sin and Satan, la 62. 
Wooley’s (T.) Reminiscences of Life of a Bushman, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Yonge’s (C. D.) Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. 5s, 6d, 





TO A CATHEDRAL TOWER ON THE EVENING OF 

THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF WATER- 

00. 

sane BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 

[We have printed the following fine lines by the author 
of ‘The Roman,’ although if we rightly apprehend the 
morals intended to be conveyed—about which there is 
some obscurity—we are not quite in harmony with the 
poet.) 

And since thou art no older, ’tis to-day ! 

And I, entranced,—with the wide sense of gods 
Confronting Time—receive the equal touch 

Of Past and Present. Yet I am not moved 

To frenzy; but, with how much calm befits 

The insufficient passions of a soul 

Expanding to celestial limits, take 

Ampler vitality, and fill, serene, : 
The years that are and were. Unchanging Pile! 
Our schoolboy fathers play in yonder streets, 
Wherethro’ their mothers, new from evening prayer, 
Speak of the pleasant eve, and say Good Night. 
Say on! to whom oh never more shall night 
Seem good; to whom for the last time hath eve 
Been pleasant ! Look up to the sunset skies 

As a babe smiles into his murderer’s face, 

Nor see the Fate that flushes all the heaven 
Unconscious Mother! Hesper thro’ the trees 
Palpitates light ; and thou, beholding peace, 
Keepest thy vigil and art fond to think 

His heart is beating for a world of bliss. 
“Qh Sabbath Land!” Ah Mother, doth thine ear 
Discern new silence? Dost thou dream what right 
The earth may have to seem so still to thee? 

Oh Sabbath Land! but on the Belgian plain 
The bolt has fallen; and the storm draws off 

In scattered thunders groaning round the hills 

And tempest-drops of woe upon the field. 

The king of men has turned his charger’s head 








Prof. Pillans, — Because Dr, Arnold disliked and 


concern. 


Whose hoofs did shake the world, but clatter now 
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—_ eee 
. . He turns, and in his track 
tabeeding so the centuries to come 
on the air. He rides into the night, 

hich a8 O dreadful spirit hails himin 
With lightnings and with voices. Far behind, 
“ye War-marish, Victory and Glory 
Fall by each other’s hands, like friends of old, 
Tneonquered. And the genius of his race 
hile leaning on & broken eagle, dies. 
Hi hin the midst departing Freedom stands 
(in hills of slain ; her wings unfurled, her hands 
Toward heaven, her eyes turned, streaming, on the 


earth, 
ise. And all the present Fortunes 
Ines Oracles, and Omens of the world ‘ 


Sitti w, as mourners veiled and dumb, 

sn weird finger, in the battle-slime 

the signs of Fate. Behold whom War salutes 
Victor of victors. War, red-hot with toil, 
‘ookesman of Death. Death, pale with sated lust 
‘And hoarse with greed. Behold! At his strong call 
The bloody dust takes life, and obscene shapes 

Clang on contending wings, wild wheeling round 
His head exulting. How they hate the light 

And rout the fevered sunset that looks back 
Obtesting! How they scream up at the stars 

And smite in rage theinvisible air! How, like 

4 swoop of black thoughts thro’ a stormy soul 

They rush about the Victor and snatch joys 

for all the tyrants of the darkened globe. 

Who shall withstand him? Him the evening star 
Trembled to see. Our despots, from the first, 
Bequeathed him each a feature, and he walks 

The sam of all oppression and the sign. 

(Earth! O Heaven! O Life! O Death! O Man! 
Piesh of my flesh, my brother! Is there hope? 

Soul, soul! behold the portent of the time. 

Hich in the heaven, the angels, much-attent, 

With conscious faces and averted eyes 

(4s one who feels the wrong he will not see,) 

Gaze upon God, and neither frown nor smile. 

Grey Pile, 

Who lookest with thy kindred hills upon 

This quiet England, shadow-robed for sleep, 

Jalso speak to thee as one whom kin 

Emboldens. Demigod among the gods 

Icharge thee by thy human nature speak ! 

Doth she sleep well?) Thou who hast watched her 


face 
Tell me, for thou canst tell, doth the flesh creep ? 
4h!and the soil of Albion stirred that day ! 
4h!and these fields, at midnight, heaved with graves! 


The vision ends. Collapsing to a point 

ln Time, I see thee, oh red Waterloo, 

Adeadly wound now healed. From whose great scar 
Upon the brow of Man, the bloody husks 

Have newly fallen. “Twas a Felon’s blow 

Qn one who reeling, drunk with life, above 

Aprecipice, fell by the timely steel ; 

Bed, and, deplete, was whole ; saw with sane eyes 
The gulph that yawned ; and rises, praising God, 
Tobind the Assassin. 





WENTIETIL MEETING OF TIE BRITISIL ASSOCIA- 
TON FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
EDINBURGH, JULY 31. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Tar twentieth meeting of the Members of this 
Asociation commenced at Edinburgh on Wednes- 
dyhst. As far as can be judged from appear- 
acesat this early period of the Meeting, the present 
tls fair to be one of the most successful assem- 
iages that the Association has held for many 
years. Members are arriving by every train, and 
to Wednesday night above 900 names have 
ven recorded. The receipts amounted to 8141. 
brrything has been done to promote the comfort 
e visitors, and to facilitate the business of 
All the Sections are to meet in the 


_ The meeting of the General Committee was held 
nthe Board Room of the Royal Institution,— 
«Robinson in the chair. Prof. Phillips having 
the minutes of the last meeting at Birming- 
i,—Sir Roderick Murchison moved, and Sir 
uatles Malcolm seconded, that the name of Prof. 
. son, Which had been accidentally omitted at 
mingham, beadded-to thelist of Vice-Presidents. 
the Report from the Council was then read by 
+. Fornes RoyiE and adopted. 

Report of the Council to the General Committee. 
. he 9 refer nee to the subjects referred to the Council 
i Committee assembled at Birmingham, tke 

ave to report as follows :— 





Ist. In respect to the proposed recommendation to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to establish a reflecting telescope of 
large optical power at a suitable station for the systematic 
observation of the nebule of the southern hemisphere, 
the Council having communicated with the President and 
Council of the Royal Society, had the satisfaction of being 
informed of the entire agreement of that body in the import- 
ance attached by the British Association to the active use 
of a large reflector in the southern hemisphere, of their 
readiness to concur in a recommendation to that effect to 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Council have farther to 
report that a Memorial has been drawn up by the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, President of the British Association, with the 
concurrence of the Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal 
Society, and has been presented to Lord John Russell. 


2nd. In consequence of the resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Committee relative to the connexion of the Levels of 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, the President communi- 
cated with the Rev. Dr. Floyd, President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and the President and Council of the Royal 
Irish Academy have addressed the Master-Gencral of the 
Ordnance, recommending that the connexion should be 
made, and have received a favourable reply. 

3rd. In respect to the proposed application to the Master- 
General of the Ordnance to have the British are of the 
meridian published in its full extent, the Council have had 
the satisfaction of learning, that the President and Council 
of the Royal Society entirely agreed with the British Asso- 
ciation in their estimate of the importance of the proposed 
publication, and that with the concurrence of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, Master-General of the Ordnance, an applica- 
tion has been made by the President of the Royal Society to 
Lord John Russell, to place the necessary funds at the dis- 
posal of the Ordnance department, and that the application 
has been favourably received by Lord John Russe!l on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government. 

4th. The Sub-Committee who were appointed to organize 
a committee of members of the Association who are also 
members of the Legislature, for the purpose of watching 
over the interests of science, request permission to submit 
their plan of proceeding to the Committee of Recommenda- 
tion, in order that it may eome before the General Com- 
mittee. 

5th. In pursuance of the authority granted by the General 
Committee to the Council to make arrangements for the 
proper distribution of the unsold copies of the volumes of 
Reports of the British Association, the Council appointed 
a Se'ect Committee to consider and report on the subject. 
A first report of the committee has been received, and will 
be taken into early consideration. 

6th. For the more effectual discharge of the trust reposed 
in them of general superiutendence of the Observatory at 
Kew, the Council named a committee, consisting of members 
of their own body, who, at their request, undertook the 
duty of frequent visitation, and of special superintendence 
over the experiments and observations to be made there. 
The Council have great satisfaction in stating, that the 
gentlemen who undertook the duties of this committee have 
discharged them with remarkable assiduity, and that they 
have been assisted at their meetings by the attendance of 
the other members of the Council, who participate in the 
desire uf rendering Kew an effective and important establish- 
ment. The Council have received from the committee the 
subjoined report on the present state and prospects of the 
Observatory : 

‘The grant made by the General Committee for main- 
taining the establishment at Kew Observatory during the 
present year, being ina considerable degree founded on the 
results actually secured, and others likely to be obtained by 
the electrical observations which have been instituted there, 
the committee for superintending the Observatory have kept 
the prosecution and extension of these experiments steadily 
in view. 

** Ever since 1843, a series of measures of the iatensity of 
atmospheric electricity has been accumulated at Kew. By 
direction of the General Committee in 1848, Mr. Birt was 
engaged in the discussion of these, and his report is pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Association for 1849. By 
this investigation the seeming irregularity of these pheno- 
mena has been in some degree elucidated, and results having 
a general and systematic value obtained. For example, 
during the twenty-four hours the electrical tension of the 
atmosphere acquires two maxima, viz. about 1 A.M. and 
10 P.M., and suffers two minima, viz. about 4 A.M. and 4 P.M., 
these being also nearly the hours of barometrical maxima 
and minima. Moreover, in the course of the twelve months 
there is distinctly a periodicity of electrical tension; the 
maximum for the year being in the depth of winter, and 
the minimum in the height of summer. Mr. Birt has 
shown the relation of the curve which represents the annual 
movement of the electrical tension to that which describes 
the humidity of the air. 

**Yo the experiments from which these and other inter- 
esting relations have arisen, the committee has been cnabled 
to add a new series of observations on electrical frequency, 
by which, not the intensity of the atmospheric change, but 
the rate at which the instrument receives it, will become 
known. These observations were begun under Mr. Ronalds’s 
direction in March 1850, and were continued for three 
weeks; but unfortunately the state of Mr. Birt’s health has 
not only stopped the observations, but deprived the UObser- 
vatory of the further services of that gentleman. 

“ The committee will be able to supply the deficiency 

















Council had established the following rezisters in addition 
to the electrical observations already noticed :— 

“*An ordinary meteorological record with standard in- 
struments; and had made arrangements with Prof. Wheat- 
stone for the completion of a self registering meteorological 
instrument on a new construction. 

“ These observations are continued. 

“The advantage to be derived from self-recording in- 
struments by meteorology and magnetism has been often 
expressed by votes of the Association from an early period 
of its career. The establishment of Kew Observatory 
brought these ideas into practical operation. That Obser- 
vatory has given to science self-recording instruments for 
electrical, magnetical, and meteorological phenomena, 
already of great value, and certainly capable of great 
further improvement. There Mr. Ronalds, whose valuable 
services have been given gratuitously to the Observatory 
from nearly its foundation, is still intent on these improve- 
ments; and, lately, by employing the new invention of 
gelatine paper, he has not only been able to copy exactly 
the line which is traced on the plate by light, but further 
to print other copies for distribution. Mr. Ronalds’s report 
of the proceedings at Kew during the past year, which is 
prepared for reading in the Physical Section, will make 
known other facts illustrative of the state of the Observa- 
tory. Kreil’s Barometrograph, which was received in 1845, 
has been put in working order. Electrical, magnetical, and 
meteorological phenomena are those for which the appara- 
tus now collected at Kew is specially adapted; and it is in a 
condition to admit of their being regularly and constantly 
registered in a great degree by self-recording instruments. 
But to provide for the constant and regular registration of 
all these phenomena would be quite incompatible with the 
limited funds at the disposal of the Association, and incon- 
sistent with the general intention of the establishment, 
which is an Experimental Observatory devoted to open out 
new physical inquiries, and to make trial of new modes of 
. inquiry, but only in a few selected cases to preserve con- 
tinuous records of passing phenomena. 

“It is on this view of the character of the Observatory 
that the committee found their opinion, that it may be 
maintained in a state of efficiency, and kept always ready 
to take its proper share in the advancement of science, by 
means of a moderate annual grant from the Association. 
They have further the satisfaction to report that the pro- 
gress of the Observatory, in its peculiar field of research, is 
likely to be materially aided by funds provided from another 
source; the Royal Society having allotted 1002. out of the 
sum placed at their disposal by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the purchase of new instruments to be tried at Kew.” 

“W. H. Sykes.” 

II. The Council have been informed by Sir John Burgoyne, 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, that the publicatien of 
the Mountjoy meteorological observations will be at once 
proceeced with, in compliance with the directions of the 
Marquess of Anglesey, Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Jil. The Council have added the following names to the 
list of the corresponding members of the British Association, 
viz.:—Professor Gustav Magnus, of Berlin,—Professor W. 
L. Rogers, of Virginia. 


Mr. Joun Taytor, the Treasurer, then read the 
following Report.— 
THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 
Frcm the 13th of September 1849 (at Birmingham), to the 
3ist of July 1850 (at Edinburgh). 


RECEIPTS. £. 8. d. 
To Balance brought on from last Account 360 7 0 
Life Compositions at Birmingham and since 130 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto .. ee 206 1 0 
Associates’ ditto ee 447 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto 237 0 0 
Ibook Compositions .. ditto ° . 2 00 
Dividends on Stock (3,5002. 3 percent. Consols.) 101 18 10 
From Sale of Publications: 

Volume 1 0 8it 

” 2 ee 015 3 

9 3 ee eo 29 86 

” 4 : 9 I 

oe 5 oe oe 9 7 

=, “a ‘ 312 7 

” 7 - . 17 0 

os @ ‘ 12 8s 

yA a 216 0 

9 10 ee oe 019 7 

9 ll oe ° 11410 

o i ° ee 1ll 2 

” 3. 117 0 

” 14 . 710 8 

99 15 es ° 512 9 

» 16 ee 12 1 3 

» ('I7 ee 4711 0 

” 18 ee ee 416 6 

British Association Catalogue of Stars 84.17 5 

Lalande’s .. oe ditto 71311 

acaille’s . ditto 08 1 

Dove's Isothermal Lines ee eo. 2219 0 

Lithograph Signatures... oe 060 
—— 214 6 0 


£1,721 12 10 





PAYMENTS. 





thus occasioned, and conduct these and other researches in 
a satisfactory manner, if the General Committee shall think 
fit to empower them, by the appointment of Mr. Welsh, | 
late assistant in the Observatory of Sir Thomas Brisbane, a 
gentleman of whose qualifications for the duties of Observer 
at Kew, the committee have ample testimony. 

“In originally accepting the charge of this Observatory 
(1812), the Association was influenced by the facilities 
which it would afferd for the prosecution of experimental 
inquiries in the physical sciences, for which its locality is 
peculiarly suitable, and at the close of the first year the | 








For sundry Printing, Advertising, Expenses of £. 8. d. 
Meeting at Birmingham, and sundry Dis- 
bursements made by the Treasurer and Local 
Treasurers ee oe ee ee -- 30812 4 

Printing, &c. 17th volume... oe 290 11 10 

Engraving for 18th ditto .. ee ee o. ee 

Salaries, Assistant General, Secretary, and Ac- 
countant .. ee oe oe ee - 282 6 8 

Carried over es £971 6 1 
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Brought forward .. —— 
Maintaining the Establisment at Kew Obser- 
vatory : 


971 6 1 


Balance of Grant of 1848 .. 4413 2 
Part of Grant of 1849 211 410 

255 18 0 

Transit of Earthquake Waves .. ee oo 296 
Periodical Phenomena of Animals & Vegetables : 
Balance of Grant of 1848 a ee 
Grant of 1849 ° oe 10 0 0 

—_—  («2i1iS-~0s 0 

Meteorological Instruments forthe AzoreIslands 25 0 0 
Balance in the Bankers’ hands 383 14 0 

Ditto in General Treasurer's and 

Local Treasurer's hands 2014 9 

—— 44 8 9 





£1,721 12 10 


The officers of Sections were then appointed. 
We shall give their names in the reports of the 
various Sections. The Committee of Recommen- 
dations was elected:—and the Committee ad- 
journed till Monday. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The Association held its first General Meeting 
on Wednesday night in the Music Hall,—and had 
a numerous attendance. The chair was filled by 
the retiring President, Dr. Robinson. The Doctor 
congratulated himself on being able to surrender 
his dominion to his successor in a more prosperous 
condition than he had received it, and spoke in 
glowing terms of the character and scientific 
achievements of that successor. Dr. Robinson 
then introduced Sir David Brewster to the meet- 
ing, and vacated the chair. 

Sir Davip Brewster proceeded to address the 
Meeting as follows.— 

The President's Address. 

The kind and flattering expressions with which 
Dr. Robinson has been pleased to introduce me to 
this chair, and to characterize my scientific labours, 
however coloured they are by the warmth of friend- 
ship, cannot but be gratifying even at a time when 
praise ceases to administer to vanity or to stimu- | 
late to ambition. The appreciation of intellectual 
labour by those who have laboured intellectually, 
if not its highest, is at least one of its high rewards. 
When I consider the mental power of my distin- 
guished friend, the value of his original researches, | 
the vast extent of his acquirements, and the elo- | 
quence which has so often instructed and delighted 
us at our annual réunions, I feel how unfit I am 
to oceupy his place, and how little I am qualified 
to discharge many of those duties which are inci- 
dent to the chair of this Association. It is some 
satisfaction, however, that you are all aware of 
the extent of my incapacity, and that you have 
been pleased to accept of that which I can both 
promise and perform—to occupy any post of labour, 
either as the impelling or as the working arm of this 
gigantic lever of Science. On the return of the 
British Association to the metropolis of Scotland, 
I am naturally reminded of the small band of 
pilgrims who, in 1831, carried the seeds of this 
Institution into the more genial soil of our sister 
land—of the zeal and talent with which it was 
fostered and organized by the Philosophical Society 
of York—of the hospitality which it enjoyed from 
the Primate of England—of the invaluable aid 
which it received from the Universities and Scien- 
tific Societies of the south—and of the ardent sup- 
port with which it was honoured by some of the 
most accomplished of our nobility. From its cradle 
at York the infant Association was ushered into 
the gorgeous halls of Oxford and Cambridge—the 
seats of ancient wisdom, and the foci of modern 
science. University honours were liberally ex- 
tended to its more active members; and, thus 
decorated, our Institution was eagerly welcomed 
into the rich marts of our commerce, and into the 
active localities of our manufacturing industry. 
Europe and America speedily recognized the im- 
portance of our rising Association; and deputies 
from every civilized nation hastened to our annual 
congress, assisted at our Sectional meetings, and 
have even contributed to our Transactions valuable 
reports on different branches of science. It may 
be interesting to those who are here for the first 
time to learn the names of some of those dis- 
tinguished individuals by whose exertions and 








| of Europe and America 


magnitude and position; and I feel as if it were 
peculiarly my duty to do honour to their zeal and 
their labours. Sir J. Robison, Prof. Johnston and 
Prof. Forbes were the earliest friends and pro- 
moters of the British Association. They went to 
York to assist in its establishment, and they 
found there the very men who were qualified 
to foster and organize it. The Rev. Vernon 
Harcourt, whose name cannot be mentioned 
here without the expression of our admiration and 
gratitude, had provided laws for its government, 
and along with Mr. Phillips, the oldest and most 
valuable of our office-bearers, had made all those 
arrangements by which its success was insured, 
Dalton, Pritchard, Greenough, Scoresby, William 
Smith, Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. 
Potter, Lord Fitzwilliam, and Lord Morpeth as- 
sisted at its inauguration ; and so great was the 
interest excited by its proceedings, that Dr. Dau- 
beny ventured to invite the Association to hold its 
second meeting at Oxford. Here it received the 
valuable co-operation of Dr. Buckland, Prof. Powell, 
and the other distinguished men who adorn that 
seat of literature and science. Cambridge sent us 
her constellation of philosophers—bright with stars 
of the first magnitude—Whewell, Peacock, Sedg- 
wick, Airy, Herschel, Babbage, Lubbock, Challis, 
Kelland, and Hopkins ; while the metropolitan 
institutions were represented by Sir Roderick Mur- 
‘chison and Col. Sabine, our two General Secreta- 
ries; Mr. Taylor, our Treasurer; Sir Chas. Lyell, 
Col. Sykes, Mr. Brown, Mr. Faraday, Profs. Owen 
and Wheatstone, Dr. Mantell, Lord Northampton, 
Lord Wrottesley, Sir Phillip Egerton, and Sir 
Charles Lemon. From Ireland we received the 
distinguished aid of Lord Rosse, Lord Enniskillen, 
Lord Adair, Dr. Robinson, Dr. Lloyd, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Prof. Maccullagh ; and men of im- 
mortal names were attracted from the continents 
Arago, Bessel, Struve, 
Liebig, Jacobi, Le Verrier, Encke, Erman, Kupf- 
fer, Ehrenberg, Matteucci, Rogers, Bache, and 
Agassiz. The younger members of the Associa- 
tion, to whom we owe much, and from whom we 
expect more, will excuse me for not making an 
individual reference to their labours. 
honour will come when our brief pilgrimage has 
closed. We bequeath to them a matured institu- 
tion, and we trust that they will leave it to a suc- 
ceeding race with all the life which it now breathes, 
and with all the glory which now surrounds it. 

It has been the custom of some of my predecessors 
in this chair to give a brief account of the progress 
of the sciences during the preceding year; but how- 
ever interesting such a narrative might be, it would 
be beyond the power of any individual to do justice 
to so extensive a theme, even if your time would 
permit and your patience endure it. I shall make 
no apology, however, for calling your attention to 
a few of those topics, within my own narrow sphere 
of study, which, from their prominence and general 
interest, may be entitled to your attention. I 
begin with Astronomy, a study which has made 
great progress under the patronage of this Asso- 
ciation—a subject, too, possessing a charm above 
all other subjects, and more connected than any 
other with the deepest interests, past, present, and 
to come, of every rational being. It is upon 
a planet that we live and breathe. Its surface 
is the arena of our contentions, our pleasures, 
and our sorrows. It is to obtain a portion of 
its alluvial crust that man wastes the flower of 
his days, and prostrates the energies of his mind, 
and risks the happiness of his soul; and it 
is over or beneath its verdant turf that his ashes 
are to be scattered or his bones to be laid. It 
is from the interior too—from the inner life of 
the earth that man derives the materials of civili- 
zation—his coal, his iron, and his gold. And 
deeper still, .as geologists have proved—and none 
with more power than the geologists around me— 
we find in the bosom of the earth written on blocks 
of marble—the history of primeval times, of worlds 
of life created, and worlds of life destroyed. We 
find there, in hieroglyphics as intelligible as those 
which Major Rawlinson has deciphered on the 
slabs of Nineveh, the remains of forests which 
waved in luxuriance over its plains—the very 
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Their day of 


their foliage, and of gigantic quadrupeds that trod 
uncontrolled its plains, the law-givers and 
executioners of that mysterious communit . 
which it pleased the Almighty to people his ines 
world. But though man is but a recent ocey - 
of the earth, an upstart in the vast chronolo, ay 
animal life, his interest in the Paradise 20 cartn 
prepared for him is not the less exciting and ? 
found. For him it was made, he was to bee 
lord of the new creation, and to him it especially 
belongs to investigate the wonders it displays m 
to learn the lesson which it reads. But while oyp 
interests are thus closely connected with the 
surface and the interior of the earth, interests of 
a higher kind are associated with it asa body of 
the solar system to which we belong. The object 
of Geology is to unfold the history and explain the 
structure of a planet; and that history and that 
structure may, within certain limits, be the histo, 
and the structure of all the other planets of the 
system—perhaps of all the other planets of the 
universe. The laws of matter must be the same 
wherever matter is found. The heat which warms 
our globe radiates upon the most distant of the 
planets, and the light which twinkles in the yp. 
motest star is, in its physical, and doubtless in jt 
chemical properties, the same that cheers and 
enlivens our own system ; and if men of ordin 
capacity possessed that knowledge which is within 
their reach, and had that faith in science which 
its truths inspire, they would see in every planet 
around them, and in every star above them, the 
home of immortal natures—of beings that suffer 
and of beings that rejoice—of souls that are saved 
and of souls that are lost. Geology is, therefore, 
the first chapter of astronomy. It describes that 
portion of the solar system which is nearest and 
dearest to us,—the cosmopolitan observatory, so to 
speak, from which the astronomer is to survey the 
sidereal universe, where revolving worlds and systems 
of worlds summon him to investigate and adore, 
There, too, he obtains the great base lines of the 
earth’s radius to measure the distances and magni- 
tudes of the starry host, and thus to penetrate by the 
force of reason into those infinitely distant regions 
where the imagination dare not follow him. But 
Astronomy,though thus sprung from the earth, seeks 
and finds, like Astreea,a more congenial sphere above, 
Whatever cheers and enlivens our terrestrial para- 
dise is derived from the orbs around us. Without 
the light or heat of our sun, and without the ui- 
form movements of our system, we should have 
neither climates nor seasons. Darkness would 
blind, and famine destroy, everything that lives. 
Without influences from above, our ships would 
drift upon the ocean, the sport of wind and wave, 
and would have less security for reaching their des- 
tination than balloons floating in the air and sub- 
ject to the caprice of the elements. But while the 
study of Astronomy is essential to the very exist 
ence of social life, it is instinct with moral influences 
of the highest order. In the study of our om 
globe we learn that it has been rent and upheaved 
by tremendous forces—here sinking into ocean 
depths, and there rising into gigantic elevation. 
Even now, Geologists are measuring the rise and 
fall of its elastic crust; and men who have no faith 
in science often learn the truth to their cost, when 
they see the liquid fire rushing upon them from 
the volcano, or stand above the yawning crevice it 
which the earthquake threatens to overwhelm 
them. Who can say that there is a limit to agel 
cies like these? Who could dare to assert that 
they may not concentrate their yet divided ene 
gies, and rend in pieces the planet which impmsol 
them? Within the bounds of our own system, 
in the vicinity of our own Earth, between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, there is a wide spat 
which, according to the law of planetary distancs, 
ought to contain a planet. Kepler predicted that 
a planet would be found there—and strange tos 
the astronomers of our own times discovered atti? 
beginning of the present century four small plane’ 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta, occupying the vey 
place in our system where the anticipated plané 
ought to have been found. Ceres, the first d 
these, was discovered by Piazzi, at Palermo, o 
1801; Pallas, the second of them, by Dr. Olbes 
of Bremen, in 1802; Juno, the third, by Mr. 
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— jing, in 1804 ; and Vesta, the fourth, by Dr. 
lbers, in 1807. After the discovery of the third, 
Dr. Olbers sug, sted the idea that they were the 
- nents of a planet that had been burst in pieces ; 
and, considering that they must all have diverged 
from one point in the original orbit, and ought to 
turn to the opposite point, he examined these 
. of the heavens, and thus discovered the 
+ Vesta. But though this principle was in the 

ion of astronomers, nearly forty years elapsed 

iefore any other planetary fragment was discovered. 
At last, in 1845, Mr. Hencke, of Driessen, in 
Peyssia, discovered the fragment called Astrea, 
and, in 1847, another, called Hebe. In the same 
year our countryman, Mr. Hind, discovered other 
jwo, Iris and Flora. In 1848 Mr. Graham, an 


Jrsh astronomer, discovered a ninth fragment | 


called Metis. In 1849 Mr. Gasparis, of Naples, 
discovered another, which he calls Hygeia; and 
within the last two months, the same astronomer 
has discovered the eleventh fragment, to which he 
has given the name of Parthenope.* If these eleven 
anall planets are really the remains of a larger one, 
the size of the original planet must have been con- 
gderable. What its size was, would seem to be a 
problem beyond the grasp of reason. 
genius has been permitted to triumph over greater 
jiffculties. The planet Neptune was discovered 
before a ray of its light had entered the human 
eye; and by a law of the solar system just dis- 
covered, we can determine the original magnitude 
of the broken planet long after it has been shivered 
into fragments,—and we might have determined it 
even after a single fragment had proved its exist- 
ence. This law we owe to Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, 
of Pottsville, 2 humble American, who, like the 
illustrious Kepler, struggled to find something new 
mong the arithmetical relations of the planetary 
dements. Between every two adjacent planets 
there is a point where their attractions are equal. 
If we call the distance of this point from the 
Sun the radius of a planet’s sphere of attraction, 
then Mr. Kirkwood’s law is, that in every planet 
the square of the length of its year, reckoned in 
days, varies as the cube of the radius of its sphere 
ofattraction. This law has been verified by more 
than one American astronomer, and there can be 
no doubt, as one of them expresses it, that it is at 
least a physical fact in the mechanism of our sys- 
tm. This law requires the existence of a planet 
between Mars and Jupiter; and it follows from the 
law that the broken planet must have been a little 
lager than Mars, or about 5,000 miles in diameter, 
md that the length of its day must have been 
about 574 hours. The American astronomers re- 
gard this law as amounting to a demonstration of 
the nebular hypothesis of Laplace ; but we venture 
to say that this opinion will not be adopted by the 
wtronomers of England. Among the more recent 
discoveries within the bounds of our own system, 
Icannot omit to mention those of our distinguished 


countryman, Mr. Lassels, of Liverpool. By means | 


ofa fine 20-feet reflector, constructed by himself, 
he detected the satellite of Neptune, and more re- 
cently an eighth satellite circulating round Saturn 
~adiscovery which was made on the very same 
tay, by Mr. Bond, director of the Observatory of 


Cambridge, in the United States. Mr. Lassels has | 


til more recently, and under a singularly favour- 


able state of the atmosphere, observed the very | 


munute, but extremely black, shadow of the ring of 


Saturn upon the body of the planet. He observed | 


the line of shadow to be notched, as it were, and 
most broken up into a line of dots; thus indicat- 
lg mountains upon the plane of the ring—moun- 
tains doubtless raised by the same internal forces 
aad answering the same ends as those of our own 
tobe. In passing from our solar system to the fron- 
Yer of the sidereal universe around us,we traverse 
4 gulf of inconceivable extent. If we represent 





Oe 1801, January 1 .... Piazzi. 
Pallas ...... 1802, March 28...... Olbers. 
Juno........ 1804, September 1 .. Harding. 
Vesta . 1807, March 29 .... Olbers. 
Astrea...... 1845, December 8 .. Hencke. 
ee 1847, July1........ Hencke. 
ee 1847, August 13 .... Hind. 
ee 1847, October 18.... Hind. 
Metis - 1848, April 25 ...... Graham. 
Hygeia...... 1849, April 12...... Gasparis. 
Parthenope.. 1850, May 11 ...... Gasparis. 





But human | 


the radius of the solar system, or of Neptune’s 

orbit (which is 2,900 millions of miles) by a line 
| two miles long, the interval between our system, 
| or the orbit of Neptune, and the nearest fixed star 
| will be greater than the whole circumference of our 
| globe—or equal to a length of 27,600 miles. The 
| parallax of the nearest fixed star being supposed to 

be one second, its distance from the sun will be 

nearly 412,370 times the radius of the earth’s orbit, 
| or 13,746 times that of Neptune, which is thirty 
| times as far from the sun as the earth. And yet to 
| that distant zone has the genius of man traced the 

Creator’s arm working the wonders of his power, 

and diffusing the gifts of his love—the heat and 
| the light of suns—the necessary elements of phy- 
| sical and intellectual life. It is by means of the 
gigantic telescope of Lord Rosse that we have be- 
come acquainted with the form and character of 
| those great assemblages of stars which compose the 
| sidereal universe. Drawings and descriptions of 
| the more remarkable of these nebulz, as resolved 
| by this noble instrument, were communicated by 
| Dr. Robinson to the last meeting of the Association; 





and it is with peculiar satisfaction that I am able to | 


| state that many important discoveries have been | 


during the last year. In many of the nebule the 
peculiarities of structure are very remarkable, and, 
as Lord Rosse observes, ‘‘seem even to indicate 
the presence of dynamical laws almost within our 
grasp.” The spiral arrangement so strongly deve- 
loped in some of the nebule is traceable more or 
less distinctly in many; but ‘more frequently,” 
to use Lord Rosse’s own words, “‘ there is a nearer 
approach to a kind of irregular, interrupted, annu- 
lar disposition of the luminous material, than to 
the regularity observed in others ;” but his Lord- 
ship is of opinion that those nebule are systems of 
a very similar nature, seen more or less perfectly, 
and variously placed with reference to the line of 
sight. In re-examining the more remarkable of these 
objects, Lord Rosse intends to view them with the 
full light of his six-feet speculum, undiminished by 
the second reflexion of the small mirror. By thus 
adopting what is called the front view, he will doubt- 
less, as he himself expects, discover many new fea- 
tures in those interesting objects. It is to the 
influence of Lord Rosse’s example that we are in- 
debted for the fine Reflecting Telescope of Mr. 
Lassels, of which I have already spoken ; and it is — 
to it, also, that we owe another telescope, which, 
though yet unknown to science, I am bound in this 
place especially to notice. I allude to the reflector 
recently constructed by Mr. James Nasmyth, 
a native of this city, already distinguished by his 
mechanical inventions, and one of a family well 
known to us all, and occupying a high place among 
the artists of Scotland. This instrument has its | 
great speculum 20 ft. in focal length, and 20 in. 
in diameter ; but it differs from all other telescopes | 
in the remarkable facility with which it can be 
used, Its tube moves vertically upon hollow trun- 
nions, through which the astronomer, seated in 
a little observatory, with only a horizontal motion, 
can view at his ease every part of the heavens. 
Hitherto, the astronomer has been obliged to seat 
himself at the upper end of his Newtonian tele- | 
scope ; and if no other observer will acknowledge 
the awkwardness and insecurity of his position, I 
can myself vouch for its danger, having fallen from 
the very top of Mr. Ramage’s 20-ft. telescope when 
it was directed to a point not very far from the 
zenith. Though but slightly connected with as- 
tronomy, I cannot omit calling your attention to 
the great improvements—I may call them disco- 
veries—which have been recently made in Photo- 
graphy. I need not inform this meeting that the 
art of taking photographic negative pictures upon 
paper was the invention of Mr. Fox Talbot, a dis- 
tinguished member of this Association. The supe- 
riority of the Talbotype to the Daguerreotype is 
well known. In the latter the pictures are re- 
| verted, and incapable of being multiplied; while 
in the Talbotype there is no reversion, anda single 
negative will supply a thousand copies, so that 
books may now be illustrated with pictures drawn 
by the sun. The difficulty of procuring good 
paper for the negative is so great, that a 


made by Lord Rosse and his assistant, Mr. Stoney, | 





better material has been eagerly sought for ; 


and M. Niepce, an accomplished officer in the 
French service, has successfully substituted for 
paper a film of albumen, or the white of an egg, 
spread upon glass. This new process has been 
brought to such perfection in this city by Messrs. 
Ross & Thomson, that Talbotypes taken by them 
and lately exhibited by myself to the National 
Institute of France, and to M. Niepce, were 
universally regarded as the finest that had yet 
been executed. Another process, in which gelatine 
is substituted for albumen, has been invented, and 
successfully practised by M. Poitevin, a French 
officer of engineers; and by an ingenious method 
which has been minutely described in the weekl 
proceedings of the Institute of France, M. Ed- 
mund Becquerel has succeeded in transferring to a 
daguerreotype plate the prismatic spectrum, with 
all its brilliant colours, and also, though in an 
inferior degree, the colours of the landscape. 
These colours, however, are very fugaceous : yet, 
though no method of fixing them has hitherto been 
discovered, we cannot doubt that the difficulty will 
be surmounted, and that we shall yet see all the 
colours of the natural world transferred by their 
own rays to surfaces both of silver and paper. But 
the most important fact in photography which I 
have now to mention, is the singular acceleration of 
the process discovered by M. Niepce, which enables 
him to take the picture of a landscape illuminated by 
diffused light, in a single second, or at most in two 
seconds. By this process he obtained a picture of 
the sun on albumen so instantaneously, as to con- 
firm the remarkable discovery previously made by 
M. Arago, by means of a silver plate, that the rays 
which proceed from the central parts of the sun’s 
disc have a higher photogenic action than those 
which issue from its margin. This interesting 
discovery of M. Arago is one of a series on pho- 
tometry which that distinguished philosopher is 
now occupied in publishing. Threatened with a 
calamity which the civilized world will deplore— 
the loss of that sight which has detected so many 
brilliant phenomena and penetrated so deeply into 
the mysteries of the material world, he is now com- 
pleting, with the aid of other eyes than his own, 
those splendid researches which will immortalize 
his own name and add to the scientific glory of his 
country. 

From these brief notices of the progress of 
science I must now call your attention to two 
important objects with which the British Associa- 
tion has been occupied since their last meeting. It 
has been long known both from theory and in prac- 
tice, that the imperfect transparency of the earth’s 
atmosphere, and the unequal refraction which 
arises from differences of temperature combine to 
set a limit to the use of high magnifying powers in 
our telescopes. Hitherto, however, the application 
of such high powers was checked by the imper- 
fections of the instruments themselves; and it is 
only since the construction of Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope that astronomers have found that, in our 
damp and variable climate, it is only during a few 
days of the year that telescopes of such magnitude 
can use successfully the high magnifying powers 
which they are capable of bearing. Even in a 
cloudless sky, when the stars are sparkling in the 
firmament, the astronomer is baffled by influences 
which are invisible; and while new planets and 


| new satellites are being discovered by instruments 


comparatively small, the gigantic Polyphemus lies 
slumbering in his cave, blinded by thermal cur- 
rents more irresistible than the firebrand of 
Ulysses. As the astronomer, however, cannot 
command a tempest to clear his atmosphere nor a 
thunderstorm to purify it, his only alternative is 
to remove his telescope to some southern climate, 
where no clouds disturb the serenity of the fir- 
mament, and no changes of temperature distract 
the emanations of the stars. A fact has been 
recently mentioned, which entitles us to anticipate 
great results from sucha measure. The Marquess 
of Ormonde is said to have seer from Mount Etna, 
with his naked eye, the satellites of Jupiter. If 
this be true, what discoveries may we not expect, 
even in Europe, from a large reflector working 
above the grosser strata of our atmosphere? This 
noble experiment of sending a large reflector to a 
southern climate has been but once made in the 
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history of science. Sir John Herschel transported 
his telescopes and his family to the south of Africa, 
and during a voluntary exile of four years’ dura- 
tion he enriched astronomy with many splendid 
discoveries. Such a sacrifice, however, is not likely 
to be made again; and we must, therefore, look 
te the aid of Government for the realization of a 
project which every civilized people will applaud, 
and which, by adding to the conquests of science, 
will add to the glory of our country. At the Bir- 
mingham meeting of the Association, their attention 
was called to this subject ; and being convinced that 
great advantages would accrue to science from the 
active use of a large reflecting telescope in the 
southern hemisphere, they resolved to petition 
Government for a grant of money for that purpose. 
The Royal Society readily agreed to second this 
application ; and as no request from this Association 
has ever been refused, whatever Government was 
in power, we have every reason to expect a favour- 
able answer to a memorial from the pen of Dr. 
Robinson, which has just been submitted to the 
Minister. A recent and noble act of liberality to 
science on the part of the Government justifies 
this expectation. It is, I believe, not yet generally 
known that Lord John Russell has granted 1,000/. 
a-year to the Royal Society for promoting scientific 
objects. The Council of that distinguished body 
has been very solicitous to make this grant effec- 
tive in promoting scientific objects, and I am per- 
suaded that the measures they have adopted are 
well fitted to justify the liberality of the Govern- 
ment. One of the most important of these has 
been to place 100/. at the disposal of the committee 
of the Kew Observatory. This establishment, 
which has for several years been supported by the 
British Association, was given to us by the Govern- 
ment as a depository for our books and instruments 
and as a locality well fitted for carrying on elec- 
trical, magnetical and meteorological observations. 
During the last six years the Observatory has 
been under the honorary superintendence of Mr. 
Ronalds, who is well known to the scientific 
world for his ingenious photographic methods of 
-constructing self-registering magnetical and me- 
teorological apparatus. On the joint application 
of the Marquess of Northampton and Sir John 
Herschel, Her Majesty’s Government have granted 
to Mr. Ronalds a pecuniary recompense of 2501. 
for these inventions ; and I am glad to be able to 
state that Mr. Brooke has also received from them 
a suitable reward for inventions of a similar kind. 
Under the fostering care of the British Association 
the most valuable electrical observations have been 
made at Kew, and Mr. Ronalds has continued 
from year to year to make those improvements 
upon his apparatus which experience never fails to 
suggest. But I regret to say, that in consequence 
of our diminished resources the Association, at its 
meeting in 1848, came to the resolution of discon- 
tinuing the observations at Kew, appropriating at 
the same time an adequate sum for completing 
those which were in progress, and for reducing and 
‘discussing the five years’ electrical observations 
which had been published in our Annual Reports. 
I trust, however, that means will yet be found to 
maintain the Observatory in full activity, and 
carry out the original objects contemplated by 
the Committee. Having had an opportunity of 
visiting this establishment this summer, after 
having inspeeted two of the best conducted obser- 
vatories on the Continent where the same class 
-of observations are made, I have no _ hesitation 
in speaking in the highest terms of the value of 
Mr. Ronalds’s labours, and in recommending the 
institution which he so liberally superintends to 
the continued protection of the Association and the 
‘continued liberality of the Royal Society. From 
the facts which I have already mentioned, and from 
many others to which I might have referred, the 
members of the Association will observe, with no 
common pleasure, that the Government of this 
country has, during the last twenty years, been 
extending their patronage of Science and the Arts. 
That this change was effected by the interference of, 
the British Association, and by the writings and 
personal exertions of its members, could, were it 
necessary, be easily proved. But though men of 
all shades of political feeling have applauded the 


growing wisdom and liberality of the State, and 
though various individuals are entitled to share in 
the applause, yet there is one statesman, alas! too 
early and too painfully torn from the affections of 
his country, whom the science of England must 
ever regard as its warmest friend.and its greatest 
benefactor. To him we owe new institutions for 
advancing science, and new colleges for extending 
education; and had Providence permitted him to 
follow out in the serene evening of life, and in the 
maturity of his powerful intellect, the views which 
he had cherished amidst the distractions of political 
strife, he would have rivalled the Colbert of another 
age, and would have completed the systematic 
organization of Science and Literature and Art 
which has been the pride and the glory of another 
land. These are not the words of idle eulogy, or 
the expressions of a groundless expectation. Sir 

Robert Peel had entertained the idea of attaching 
to the Royal Society a number of active members, 
who should devote themselves wholly to scientific 
pursuits; and I had the satisfaction of communi- 
cating to him, through a mutual friend, the remark- 
able fact, that I had found among the MSS. of Sir 
Isaac Newton a written scheme of improving the 
Royal Society precisely similar to that which he 
contemplated. Had this idea been realized, it 
would have been but the first instalment of a debt 
long due to science and the nation, and it would 
have fallen to the lot of some more fortunate states- 
man to achieve a glorious name by its complete 
discharge. 

It has always been one of the leading objects 
of the British Association, and it is now the 
only one of them which has not been wholly ac- 
complished, “to obtain a more general attention 
to the objects of science, and a removal of any dis- 
advantages of a public kind which impede its pro- 
gress.” Although this object is not very definitely 
expressed, yet Mr. Harcourt, in moving its adop- 
tion, included under it the revision of the law of 
patents and the direct national encouragement of 
science, two subjects to which I shall briefly direct 
your attention. In 1831, when the Association 
commenced its labours, our patent laws were a 
blot on the legislation of Great Britain ; and though 
some of their more obnoxious provisions have since 
that time been modified or removed, they are a 
blot still, less deep in its dye, but equally a stain 
upon the character of the nation. The protection 
which is given by statute to every other property 
in Literature and the Fine Arts, is not accorded 
to property in scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries.s A man of genius completes an in- 
vention, and after incurring great expense, and 
spending years of anxiety and labour, he is 
ready to give the benefit of it to the public. Per- 
haps it is an invention to save life—the life-boat ; 
to shorten space and lengthen time—the railway ; 
to guide the commerce of the world through the 
trackless ocean—the mariner’s compass ; to extend 
the industry, increase the power, and fill the coffers 
of the State—the steam-engine ; to civilize our 
species, to raise it from the depths of ignorance and 
crime—the printing press. But whatever it may 
be, a grateful country has granted to the inventor the 
sole benefit of its use for fourteen years. What the 











statute thus freely gives, however, law and custom 
as freely take away, or render void. Fees, varying 
from 200/. to 500/., are demanded from the in- 
ventor ; and the gift thus so highly estimated by 
the giver, bears the Great Seal of England. The 
inventor must now describe his invention with 
legal precision. 


before—-or if he has incautiously allowed his secret 
to be made known to two, or even to one individual, 


privilege. 


| fourteen years of his term. 


withheld. 


If he errs in the slightest point— 
if his description is not sufficiently intelligible—if 
the smallest portion of his invention has been used 


—he will lose in a court of law his money and his 
Should his patent escape unscathed 
from the fiery ordeal, it often happens that the 
patentee has not been remunerated during the 
In this case the State 
is willing to extend his right for five or seven years 
more ; but he can obtain this extension only by 
the expensive and uncertain process of an Act of 
Parliament,—a boon which is seldom asked, and 
which through rival influence has often been 


ago. Since that time it has received 
portant ameliorations; and though 
Association did not interfere as a bod 
of its members applied energetically 
ject to some of the more influential j 
Lord Grey’s Government,—and the result of thi 
was, two Acts of Parliament passed in 1835 a, rl 
1839, entitled ‘‘ Acts for amending the law touchin 
letters patent for inventions.” Without referri 
to another important Act for registering s 
which had the effect of withdrawing from the om 
of the patent laws a great number of useful ‘a 
tions depending principally on form,—I shall no. 
tice only the valuable provisions of the two Acts 
above mentioned, Acts which we owe sole] ly to Lord 
Brougham. By the first of these Acts the patentee 
is permitted to disclaim any part either of the title 
of his invention, or of the specification of it, or rad 
make any alteration in the title or specification 
The same Act gives the Privy Council the power of 
confirming any patent, or of granting a new one 
when a patent had been taken out for an invention 
which the patentee believed to be new, but which 
was found to have been known before, but not 
publicly and generally used. By the same Act, too, 
the power of letters patent was taken from Parlia. 
ment, and given to the Privy Council, who have, 
on different occasions, exercised it with judoment 
| and discrimination. By the second Act of 1839 this 
| last privilege was made more attainable by the 
| patentee. These are doubiless valuable improve- 
ments, which inventors will gratefully remember ; 
| but till the enormous fees which are still exacted 
are either partly or wholly abolished, and a real 
| privilege given under the great seal, the genius of 
| this country will never be able to compete with 
| that of foreign lands, where patents are cheaply 
| obtained and better protected. In proof of the 
| justness of these views, it is gratifying to notice 
| that, within these few days, it has been announced 
in Parliament that the new Attorney-General has 
accepted his office on the express condition that 
| the large fees which he derives from patents shall 
be subject to revision.—The other object of the 
| British Association, mentioned by Mr. Harcourt, 
the Organisation of Science asa National Institution, 
isone of a higher order, and not limited to individual, 
| oreven to English, interests. It concerns thecivilized 
| world; not confined to time, it concerns eternity. 
| While the tongue of the Almighty, as Kepler 
| expresses it, is speaking to us in His Word, His 
| finger is writing to us in His works; and to acquire 
a knowledge of these works is an essential portion 
| of the great duty of man. Truth secular cannot 
be separated from truth divine; and if a priesthood 
has in all ages been organized to track and exen- 
plify the one, and to maintain, in ages of darknes 
and corruption the vestal fire upon the sacred altar, 
shall not an intellectual priesthood be organized to 
develope the glorious truths which time and space 
embosom,—to cast the glance of reason into the 
dark interior of our globe, teeming with what was 
once life,—to make the dull eye of man sensitive to 
| the planet which twinkles from afar, as well a 
| to the luminary which shines above,—and to incor 
porate with our inner life those wonders of the 
external world which appeal with equal power t 
the affections and to the reason of immortal natures. 
If the God of Love is most appropriately wor 
shipped in the Christian temple, the God of Natur 
may be equally honoured in the Temple of Science. 
Even from its lofty minarets the philosopher may 
summon the faithful to prayer; and the priest and 
the sage may exchange altars without the com 
promise of faith or of knowledge. Influenced, n0 
doubt, by views like these, Mr. Harcourt has cited 
the opinions of a philosopher whose memory ® 
dear to Scotland, and whose judgment on aij 
great question will be everywhere received with 
respect and attention; I refer to Prof. Playiait, 
the distinguished successor in our Metropolitan 
University of the Gregorys, the Maclaurins, and 
the Stewarts cf former days, who in his able ds 
sertation ‘On the Progress of the Mathematica 
and Physical Sciences,’ thus speaks of the National 
Institute of France :— 
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“ This institution has been of considerabl2 advantage # 
science. To detach a number of ingenious men from eve) 
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= pbarrassments of poverty and the temptations of wealth 
teem them a place and station in society the most 
— opie and independent, is to remove every impedi- 

: cs to add every stimulus to exertion. To this Insti- 
pent, & cordingly, operating upon a peoy le of great genius 
ration, Meatigable activity of mind, we are to ascribe that 
a nity in the mathematical sciences which, in the last 
aenty Years, has been so conspicuous.”"—Diss. 3rd, sec. 





5, 


Fis jost eulogy on the National Institute of 
France, in reference to abstract mathematics, may 
be safely extended to every branch of theoretical 
and practical science ; and I have no hesitation in 
aying, after having recently seen the Academy of 
Sciences at its weekly labours, that it is the noblest 
and most effective institution that ever was orga- 
nized for the promotion of Science. Owing to the 
revalence of scientific knowledge among all classes 
of the French population, and to their admirable 
astem of elementary instruction, the advance- 
nent of science, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
heextension of education are objects dear to every 
ds of the people. The soldier as well as the 
citizen—the Socialist—the Republican and the 
Royalist—all look up to the National Institute as 
a mighty obelisk erected to science, to be respected 
and loved and defended by all. We have seen it 
sanding unshaken and active amid all the revolu- 
tions and convulsions which have so long agitated 
that noble but distracted country—a common 
entre of affection, to which antagonist opinions 
aud rival interests and dissevered hearts have 
peacefully converged. It thus becomes an insti- 
tution of order, calculated to send back to its 
contending friends a message of union and peace, 
and to replace in stable equilibrium the totter- 
ing institutions of the State. It was doubtless 
with views like these that the great Colbert esta- 


hat the powerful and sagacious monarchs on the 
Continent of Europe have imitated his ex 








or Institute, like that 
| be i 


remark we must except the distinguished philo- 
sophers of Cambridge and Oxford, who, from their 
proximity to the capital, have been the brightest 
ornaments of our metropolitan institutions, and 
without whose aid they never could have attained 
their present pre-eminence. It is, therefore, in 
the more remote parts of the empire that the 
influence of a national institution would be more 
immediately felt, and nowhere more powerfully than 
in this its northern portion. Our English friends are, 
we believe, little aware of the obstructions which 
oppose the progress of science in Scotland. In 
our five universities there is not a single Fellow- 
ship to stimulate the genius and rouse the ambi- 
tion of the student. The church, the law and the 
medical profession hold out no rewards to the 
cultivators of mathematical and physical science; 
and were a youthful Newton or Laplace to issue 
from any of our universities, his best friends would 
advise him to renounce the divine gift and to seek 
in professional toil the well-earned competency 
which can alone secure him a just pesition in 
the social scale and an enviable felicity in the 
domestic circle. Did this truth require any evi- 
dence in its support, we find it in the notorious 
fact that our colleges cannot furnish professors to 
fill their own important offices; and the time is 
not distant when all our chairs in Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and even Natural History, 
will be occupied by professors educated in the 
English universities. But were a Royal Academy 
of France, established on the 
sis of our exi 
resident members enabled to devote themselves 
wholly to science, the youth of Scotland would 





sa rs : . 
| instantly start for the prize, and would speedily 
lished the Academy of Sciences in Paris, and | 


| State. 
ample. | 


They have ’established in their respective capitals | 
imilar institutions — they have sustained them | 


with liberal endowments — they have conferred 
nuk and honours on their more eminent mem- 
ers, and there are now here present distinguished 
freigners who have well earned the rewards and 
listinctions they have received. It is, therefore, 


gntlemen, no extravagant opinion that institutions | 


which have thus thriven in other countries should 
thrive in ours—that insulated societies, which else- 


? 


whereflourish in combination, should when combined | 


fourish among us—and that men ordained by the 
State to the undivided functions of science should 
io more and better work than those who snatch 
a hour or two from their daily toil or from their 
tightly rest. Ina great nation like ours, where 
the higher interests and objects of the State are 
necessarily organized, it is a singular anomaly that 
ihe intellectual interests of the country should, 
ina great measure, be left to voluntary support 
ad individual zeal—an anomaly that could have 
wien only from the supineness of ever-changing 
uministrations, and from the intelligence and 
lherality of a commercial people—an anomaly, 
w, that could have been continued only by the 
acellence of the institutions they have established. 
lh the history of no civilized people can we find 
jivate establishments so generously fostered, so 
tergetically conducted, and so successful in their 
bjects as the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh 
ad Dublin, and the Astronomical, Geological, 
Zoological and Linnean Societies of the metro- 
lis They are an honour to the nation, and 
vill ever be gratefully remembered in the history 
fsience, But they are nevertheless defective in 
Yer constitution, limited in their operation, and 
ucpable, from their very nature, of developing 
addirecting and rewarding the indigenous talent 
of the country. They are simply subscription 
“eties, which pay for the publication of their 
on Transactions, and adjudicate medals intrusted 
© them by the beneficence of others. They are 
wt bound to the exercise of any other function, 
aud they are under no obligation to do the scien- 
tiie work of the State, or to promote any of those 
utional objects which are intrusted to the or- 
fuized institutions of other lands. Their President 
«ud Council are necessarily resident in London, and 
“Ne talent and the genius of the provinces are 
Gluded from their administration. From this 





achieve their full share in the liberality of the 
Sta Our universities would then breathe a 
more vital air. Our science would put forth new 
energies, and our literature might rise to the high 
level at which it stands in our sister land. But it 
is to the nation that the greatest advantages 
would accrue. With gigantic manufacturing 
establishments, depending for their perfection and 
success on mechanics and chemistry,—with a royal 
and commercial marine almost covering the ocean, 
—with steam ships on every sea,—with a system of 
agriculture leaning upon science as its mainstay,— 
with a net-work of railways demanding for their 
improvement, and for the safety of the traveller, 
and for the remuneration of their public-spirited 
projectors, the highest efforts of mechanical skill,— 
the time has now arrived for summoning to the 
service of the State all the theoretical and practical 
wisdom of the country,—for rousing what is dor- 
mant, combining what is insulated, and uniting in 
great institution the living talent which is in 
active but undirected and unsupported exercise 
around us, 

In thus pleading for the most important of the 
objects of the British Association I feel that I am 
not pleading for a cause that is hopeless. The 
change has not only commenced but has made 
considerable progress. Our scientific institutions 
have already to a certain extent become national 
ones. Apartments belonging to the nation have 
been liberally granted to them. Royal medals have 
been founded, and large sums from the public purse 
devoted to the objects which they contemplate. The 
Museum of Economic Geology, indeed, is itself a 
complete section of a Royal Institute, giving a 
scientific position to six eminent philosophers, all 
of whom are distinguished members of this Asso- 
ciation. And in every branch of science and litera- 
ture the liberality of the Crown has been extended 
to numerous individuals whose names would have 
been inrolled among the members of a National 
Institution. The cause, therefore, is far advanced; 
and every act of liberality to eminent men, and 
every grant of money for scientific and literary 
purposes, is a distinct step towards its triumph. 
Our private institutions have in reality assumed 
the transition phase ; and it requires only an elec- 
tric spark from a sagacious and patriotic statesman 
to combine in one noble phalanx the scattered ele- 
ments of our intellectual greatness, and guide to 
lofty achievements and glorious triumphs the 
talents and genius of the nation. But when such 


one 


an institution has been completed, the duties of 


ng institutions, and a class of | 














the State to science are not exhausted. It has ap- 
preciated knowledge but in its abstract and utili- 
tarian phase. It would be of little avail to the 
peace and happiness of society if the great truths 
of the material world were confined to the edu- 
cated and the wise. The organization of science 
thus limited would cease to be a blessing. Know- 
ledge secular and knowledge divine,—the double 
current of the intellectual life-blood of man— 
must not merely descend through the great 
arteries of the social frame. It must be taken up 
by the minutest capillaries before it can nourish 
and purify society. Knowledge is at once the 
manna and the medicine of our moral being. When 
crime is the bane, knowledge is the antidote. 
Society may escape from the pestilence and may 
survive the famine; but the demon of Ignorance, 
with its grim adjutants of vice and riot, will pursue 
her into her most peaceful haunts, destroying our 
institutions, and converting into a wilderness the 
paradise of social and domestic life. The State 


has, therefore, a great duty to perform. As it 
punishes crime, it is bound to prevent it. As it 


subjects us to laws, it must teach us to read them; 
and while it thus teaches, it must teach also the 
ennobling truths which display the power and the 
wisdom of the great Lawgiver,—thus diffusing 
knowledge while itis extending education, —and thus 
making men contented and happy and humble while 
it makes them quiet and obedient subjects. It isa 
great problem yet to be solved, to determine what will 
be the state of society when man’s physical powers 
are highly exalted, and his physical condition highly 
ameliorated, without any corresponding change in 
his moral habits and position. There is much reason 
to fear that every great advance in material civili- 
sation requires some moral and compensatory an- 
tagonism ; but however this may be, the very 
indeterminate character of the problem is a warning 
to the rulers of nations to prepare for the contin- 
gency by a system of national instruction which 
shall either reconcile or disregard those hostile 
influences under which the people are now perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge. 





The Lorp Justice GENERAL proposed, and 
Lorp Catucart seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
President for his admirable Address, — which 
afforded, the mover said, a new proof of the wisdom 
of the choice made by the British Association.— 
The motion was, of course, cordially carried. 

Prof. Puiturrs detailed the various arrange- 
ments of the coming business:—and the Meeting 
adjourned. 
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SKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue ground in the Park to be appropriated for 
the great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 has been 
formally handed over by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to the Executive Committee, 
and the contractors are at work in preparing the 
foundations of the building as finally settled. As 
the works progress, the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of testing the value of the argument built 
on the supposed amount of incumbrance to the 
many which was so noisily urged in support of the 
dainty exclusiveness of the few. We believe the 
end will reconcile all parties—if there be, indeed, 
more parties than one—save those who have for 
once failed to defeat a great public object on the 
ground of aristocratic privilege. The industrial 
classes have successfully maintained their right to 
have their grand review, as well as others, in Hyde 
Park,—and the ground is already kept by a com- 
pany of their own body in their behalf. 

The Annual Financial Meeting of the Society of 
Arts, held on Wednesday evening, closed the session. 
By the Council's Report and the balance sheet laid 
before the meeting, it appeared that during the 
session such an increase has taken place in the 
revenue that the surplus over the expenditure has 
been more than 1,100/. ; large arrears have been 
discharged, and the Society finds itself with a 
balance of nearly 1,000/. in hand. The increase 
has been for the greater part of a permanent cha- 
racter, too :—members having joined in greater 
numbers than formany years past. The Council pro- 
mise reforms in the expenditure—asto both amount 
and efficiency. It is intended, we believe, to open 
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the coming session with an Exhibition which shall 
show what has been done by invention during the 
last twelve months :—one of models and specimens 
of patented and registered articles. The idea isa 
good one,—and we hope it will be well carried out. 

The experiment of conveying messages by a 
submarine telegraph from Dover to Calais, which 
we have already announced as nearly ready, is, it 
seems, likely to take place in the course of next 
week. The Times says :—‘‘ A company, consisting 
chiefly of English shareholders, has been consti- 
tuted in Paris, where all the shares have been taken 
up, and the entire length of wire is completed and 
in a condition to be laid down. House’s telegraph, 
which has long been in successful operation between 
New York and Philadelphia, is the one that is to 
be used ; and should the experiment succeed, the 
public may shortly be gratified by the sight of 
printed communications transmitted from shore to 
shore at the rate of more than 100 letters per 
minute.” 

The toll taken from the public at the doors of 
St. Paul's Cathedral is, it seems, in a fair way of 
being abolished:—the money changers are about 
to be expelled from the Temple. In answer to a 
motion made by Mr. Hume in the House of Com- 
mons for an address to Her Majesty praying her 
interference, Sir George Grey announced that he 
had been in communication with the Dean on the 
subject,—and that there were difficulties arising 
from the facts, that this money went to pay the 
vergers, and that the control now exercised by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners stood in the way of 
the Chapter’s providing a substitute in their behalf 
for the tax now levied on the public. It was 
understood that all parties are agreed in the desire 
to have the matter put on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing, and it is probable that the legislature will be 
the Deus ex machind called in for the solution of 
the difficulty. 

A correspondent, to whom we alluded in our 
‘Notices to Correspondents’ last week, insists on 
the propriety of having Mr. Laing put right as to 
certain archeological mistakes into which he is 
alleged to have fallen. The Salamander—which 
Mr. Laing has mentioned as a device of the ducal 
families of Guienne and Poitou, found on many an 
arched gateway at Tours—belonged, says “‘ An Old 
Resident on the Loire,” exclusively to Francis the 
First, who adopted it with its Italian motto at the 
period of his wars in Italy,—designing to show his 
intentions in his claims on the Milanese. ‘‘ No 
one,” he adds, ‘‘who has been in Touraine can 
well mistake Henry II. of England, of whose time 
Chinon (not on the Loire) alone remains.—Henry 
II. of France, with all his Medici connexions, has 
deft plenty of recollections at Blois, Amboise, &c. 
—Louis XI. at Tours, where there is not a single 
Salamander to be found, however they abound at 
Blois and Chambord. Nothing of the 12th cen- 
tury exists, except a ruined tower or two at Beau- 
gency and a few other places,—always built into 
the comparatively modern castles of Louis XII. and 
the Valois. The ‘gardens,’ and ‘avenues,’ and 
‘roads’ of that early time have long since disap- 
peared, if they ever existed ; which is not probable, 
as all the castles were fortified up to the moats, 
and what garden there might be was on the top of 
atower. The buildings in every town on the Loire, 
and in Touraine generally, are not older than 
Charles the Seventh’s time; and to see remains 
of the heiress of Aquitaine in that part of France 
is altogether out of the question. How Avignon 
caine there is a mystery. Does Mr. Laing mean 
Orleans !—Perhaps Mr. Laing mistakes the Crescent 
of Diana of Poictiers for a device of Elionor of 
Guienne? The country abounds in historical in- 
terest,—but the time is quite mistaken by this 
author.” 

The great question of inter-national copyright 
with America is being fought about while we write 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, before Vice-Chancellor 
Bruce. Mr. Murray has applied for an injunction 
to restrain Mr. Bohn and Mr. Routledge from 
printing certain works of Mr. Washington Irving, 
of which Mr. Murray had bought the copyright, — 
and of which till a very recent decision of Chief 
Baron Pollock (of which our readers are well 
aware) he was generally believed to possess the 


’ 


legal monopoly. We have heard it asked, is Mr. 
Washington Irving an alien —and perhaps before 
the week is over the Vice-Chancellor will have 
determined this question. 

Mr. Robert Stevenson, the eminent civil engi- 
neer who designed and executed the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, died on the 13th ult., at the age of 78. 
Mr. Stevenson, says the Scottish Railway Gazette, 
‘‘ first brought into notice the superiority of malle- 
able iron rails for railways over the old cast-iron,— 
a fact which has been fully acknowledged. He also 
surveyed the line between Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and though his plan was not adopted, it was much 
admired. The coast of Scotland, however, is the 
place where the labours of Mr. Stevenson are prin- 
cipally to be seen. Nota harbour, rock, nor island 
but bears evidence of his indefatigable industry; and 
| it is incalculable to think of the amount of life and 
| property which by his exertions have been saved. 
| In matters relating to the construction of harbours, 
| docks, or breakwaters he was generally consulted 

as an authority.” 
| The Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Association will be held at Dolgellau on 
the 26th of August, and the five successive days. 
The neighbourhood abounds in objects calculated 
to attract the attention of archeological inquirers. 
This Association was established, our readers know, 
in 1846, for the purpose of promoting the study 
and preservation of the antiquities of Wales and 
its marches. Since that time it has held annual 
meetings, at Aberystwyth, Caernarvon, and Cardiff. 
It now numbers, we are told, in its ranks nearly 
all the antiquaries of Wales, and a considerable 
number of others who, though not immediately 
connected with the Principality, take an interest 
in whatever concerns its national and historical 
remains. 
The papers of the locality state that a silver mine 
has recently been discovered at Tytherington, near 
Thornbury, Gloucestershire. Scientific gentlemen 
and others have gone down, it is said, from London 
for the purpose of inspecting it,—and it is stated 
that they have most encouraging prospects before 
them. 
We have often had occasion to remark that it 
is a property of all qualities to propagate them- 
selves,—but it is lamentable to observe how much 
more rapid is the contagion of folly than that of 
wisdom. All the idle spirits of a community who 
have destroyed their moral constitutions by living 
on stimulants are in a condition for the reception 
and propagation of the virus,—and thus absurdity is 
always epidemic in the land. Now and then it breaks 
out ina formmore than commonly virulent, and then 
the thousands who live in unwholesome mental at- 
mospheresare instantly caught by the infection. Itis 
but a fortnight since we noticed the disgusting and 
dangerous exhibition in which a M. Poitevin— 
whose friends should take charge of him, if the 
police will not—is priding himself in Paris; and 
we earnestly called attention to the state of public 
health at home, lest the folly should pass the Channel. 
We lament to say that, notwithstanding our pre- 
cautions, Mr. Green has been attacked by the 
disease in a mitigated form. The Secretary of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
done his duty on the occasion; but Mr. Green 
succeeded in persuading the magistrate before 
whom he was brought for examination that the 
worst symptom of the Poitevin morbus was want- 
| ing in his case—and that there was no pretence for 
interference on the ground of cruelty. We are by 
| no means prepared to accept Mr. Green’s account 
| of the matter. We believe thatthe complaint cannot 
, be divested of that quality—though we admit that 
| Mr. Green has taken pains to subdue that par- 
| ticular pronunciation of his malady. The magis- 
| trate, Mr. Norton, treated this melancholy case 
| with great compassion. He gently suggested to 
| this patient that if he must needs “‘ride a cock- 
horse” to the skies, a wooden one might serve his 
turn. As there was less of danger and no cruelty, 
however, in that form of the folly, the diseased 
man could not see that the exhibition would be 
just the same. A very little way up, and we defy 
| the spectators to tell whether a horse so fettered 
| by the limbs as to make motion impossible is of 
timber or of flesh and blood. However, Mr. Green 








has been allowed to ride his hobby in hig 

—and such of the idle spirits of "he metropoin”® 
chose have had the opportunity of seeing a . 
go upwards to heaven on horseback. 


A 
disease has not terminated fatally —We onal - 
n, after 
of M. Po. 
a Tf he mus 
oes he not j 
Why does he not go pan 


observing that Mr. Green’s isa poor ambitio 
all. He comes in as a mere imitator 
tevin,—and that only imperfectly. 
emulate the Frenchman, why 
on his model? 
hippopotamus ? 

While on the subject, we may mention that 
Messrs. Bixio and Barral have made another gy, 
cursion into the higher atmospheres with their 
balloon. As their object was something far higher 
than a stupid whim, they did not go on horsebagk- 
but their air-boat had a stormy time of it, and they 
were in great danger of being wrecked, 
have no experimental knowledge of the navigation, 
However, they landed safely from their dangerous 
voyage,—and are understood to have made som, 
valuable scientific discoveries in cloudland, 

The Geographical Society of France has 
holding its annual general assembly, under the 
sidency of the Minister of Agriculture and Com 
merce. The Report of a special commission 
pointed by the Society, after taking a review of 
the principal voyages and journeys undertaken o 
executed in the course of 1847, entered ona de. 
tailed analysis of the labours of the brothers Ap. 
toine and Arnaud d’Abbadie, who, during a period 
of eleven years, have, as our readers know, devoted 
their time and fortune to the exploration of the 
eastern portions of Africa. The gold medal wy 
awarded to them for the additions made to 
phy by their labours in Abyssinia.—This award 
was followed by the reading, by M. de la Roquette, 
of a necrologic notice of M. Hommaire de Hel, 
known by his voyage to the Steppes of the Caspian 
Sea and his explorations of Turkey and Persia. 
in which latter country, our readers will remember, 
he fell a victim to his love for science. It is said that 
very valuable manuscripts, maps, and drawing 
left by the traveller have been brought to Frane 
by M. Jules Laurens, a young painter attached t 
his mission. 

The Builder says that Signor Clemente Ma. 
serano, of Pignerol, Piedmont, has patented a new 
machine analogous to the American tread-wheeled 
coach some time since described in that paper. 
In the present instance the horses work on a plat 
form, called a pedivella, inside the vehicle ; and th 
power of their weight, as well as of their motion, 


PANORA 
Ehhibition.- 
Dovgola—W 


is made use of by means of ropes communicating Schools, Ha 


with the axle-trees of the leading wheels. Iti 
alleged that a speed of even sixty miles an hou 
can be realized by means of the mechanism, with- 
out any increase in the rapidity of the motion 
the horses, which is merely a walk, in which th 
animal does not actually advance beyond a singk 
step, the platform retreating instead. A modd 
‘‘impulsoria,” as it is called, has been brought 
this country, and is at work, but at a much mor 
moderate speed than the maximum boasted of, @ 
the South-Western Railway. 
as feeders on branch lines such vehicles might be 
both economical and useful. 

The Brussells Herald says that the tombstone ¢ 
Robert the First, surnamed Ze Frison, was dt 
covered recently on the estate of a M. Poillon,# 
Cassel, in the department of the Nord. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows. —“d 
gentleman of my acquaintance, in travelling throug 
Egypt last year, picked up a large copper comamong 
the ruins of Thebes which bears the marks of high 
antiquity. It is considerably larger than a dollar 
and bears on one side a figure of Ammon, seated 
with the ram’s head and horns. On each side 
him stands a large vulture-like bird, somewhat like 
those that attend gods, and overshadow kings,—™™ 
one wing raised over his head, so that the wings 
the two touch each other. Above this point B 
globe, with the ureus or basilisk on each side, 
it is usually seen. Beneath the figure of Am 
is a fish with what appears to be a lotus m 
mouth. On the reverse is a man leading 4@ 
or a gazelle, with his arm over its head, or rou 
its neck,—and on the back of the animal is seated 
monkey. They seem to be walking amidst 4 


It is thought that Il pom 
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=. wlants, with which the whole of this side 
oy _ covered. The coin is well formed; 
of in relief, and well defined; but there 
eroglyphic marks by which its age can be 
ed.—Can you or any of your correspond- 

ts who are versant in Egyptian studies inform 
ge whether such a discovery has been made before, 
or whether it is of any antiquarian value. 

Danse. Danie, KERR.” 

We observe in the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, that 
the Hon. John Short, of Cincinnati, and Prof. 
Charles Short, of Louisville, have munificently 
fred to bear all the expense of a botanical mis- 
gon to Africa, provided a person can be engaged 
duly qualified for the service. ; : 
According to Humboldt the volcanic mountain 
af Popocateptl had never at the period of his visit 
tp Mexico been ascended since the time of Cortez. 
We have been favoured with an extract of a letter 
from Mexico, dated June 10, 1850, which an- 
nounces that this feat has now been accomplished. 
The names of the parties making the ascent have 
heen communicated to us,—and it is possible that 
the public will hereafter hear more of the matter. 
Theextract is as follows.—‘‘ Three English gentle- 
men have just returned from a trip to the crater 
of Popocateptl, of which one of them sends me 
winteresting account. I did not know of their 
intention until too late, or it would have been an 
excellent opportunity to have tried the Aneroid at 
agreat elevation. They were five hours ascend- 
ing and only one hour and a quarter returning ; 
having remained four hours and a half on the 
summit,—where they found no difficulty in breath- 
ing, smoking, or drinking, or even walking fast 
om the level edge of the crater. The crater was a 
gand sight, like a very deep barranca, with sides 
nearly perpendicular, about 1,000 feet deep and a 

e in circumference. At the bottom was a 

pond of sulphur, which was bubbling away in fine 
syle, of a bright yellow colour, and emitting a 
great volume of smoke, the greater part of which 
was condensed in the crater before reaching its 
top. At the crater the barometer stood at 16°015 
inches, Centigrade thermometer 2°; water boiled 
at 184° Fahr.,—corresponding to about 17,000 feet 
altitude.” 
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PANORAMA of the NILE.—Additions have been made to this 
fhhibition.—The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dogola—War Dance by Firelight— March of Caravan by Moon- 
light- Morning Prayer.—The Mummy of a High Priest is added 
t the curiosities. Both Banks of the River are shown in the 
Painting -EGY PTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three, 
and Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 38., Pit, 28., Gallery, 1s.; Children and 

Half-price. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
USTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— Additional 
5 A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUS- 
AT: E of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
fisting y st worthy of notice on this highly-interesting 
rom Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, accompanied 
deseriptive detail aud appropriate music, is now OP ILY. 
ornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Bight o'clock.— Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38.— 
open half an hour before each representation. 





The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, Ove Shilling — 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
untry, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
the Khine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
15.) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 

mired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 

ut Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 

tale on the spot by Davip Rowerts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
ects.—Open from Ten till Six. 





PANORAMA OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY.—JUST 
OPENED at BURFORD'S PANORAMA ROY .eicester 
Bquare,a VIEW of these ccle rated and interesting oS, taken 

Castle,and comprising the numerous a ent islands 
tad surrounding beautiful scenery.—The VIEWS of the ARCTIC 
REGIONS and of POMPEII are also open.—Admission, 18, each 
red %. 6d. to the three. Schools, Half-price.—Open from Ten 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Entomological, 8. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3. 





FINE ARTS 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

We have received the following in reply to the 
query last week [ante, p. 794] of our Corre- 
sondent, ‘An Amateur of the Art,” on the subject 
i the mistake made by the management of the 

del Society in its manner of illustrating its 
ust work, ‘ The Life of Fra Angelico.’—The ques- 
ton ‘Which of the artists of the day conversant 
ith such matters can have led the Society into such 





a mistake ” has touched on one of those anomalies 
that weigh most injuriously on Art in this coun- 
try and on the body of its professors. The fault, 
however, I apprehend lies in the want of moral 
courage on the part of the artist himself. There is 
no other profession than his, I take it, in which the 
mere possession of wealth or rank would be ad- 
mitted as a title to obtrude officiously in the direc- 
tion of affairs which concern Art to the almost 
exclusion of the artist himself. In Literature 
such absolute control from without is out of 
the question. The Sciences, the Bar, and 
Medicine have all their respective professional 
associations independent— most of them wholly, 
and to a great extent—of extraneous govern- 
ment. The Liberal Arts are those alone in which 
it seems to be held right that associations for their 
promotion should be perpetually interfered with by 
those who, unqualified for the vocation, misgovern 
by their defective education and by the lowstandards 
which they may have erected for themselves. The 


opportunities sought to be made available for the | 


guidance of Art are thus converted into the means 


of gratifying private tastes and personal predi- | 
A few other examples may show the | 
‘Amateur’ that he need not marvel at the con- | 
stitution and proceedings of the Arundel Society,— | 


lections. 


which has, after all, but followed the example of 
many of its predecessors. The British Institution, 
founded for the promotion of historical painting, 
rarely rewards or makes any acknowledgment for 


historic presentment :—always preferring in the ar- | 


rangement of its Exhibitions portraits baptized 
with fancy-titles, tableaux de genre, prodigies of 
still-life, or commonplace landscapes. 
missioners of Fine Arts—composed almost exclu- 


sively of the aristocracy—made no small mistakes | 


in their several awards in Westminster Hall :— 


many of the artists preferred by them having by | 


such preference been placed at the time in false 
positions and labouring seriously now under the 
consequences of such mis-direction. 


since pointed out in your columns :—as have been 


over and over again the mistakes committed by the | 


London Art-Union, which formally repudiates the 
idea of professional advice. 


when such dilettantism is decorated by a title. It 
is impossible that Art should descend to the con- 
dition of a flunkey,—though its professor may. 
Art Societies may wear the livery of some noble 
patron,—but they cease to be Societies for the 
promotion of Art. Other influences there are 
which win their way to a piace on these Councils 
assuming to have authority over Art,—whose 
title it is the business of the true artist boldly to 
challenge. Strange, wild, ranting prophets who 
come from one knows not where into the streets 


of Art distributing phylacteries,—and small talkers | 


who hang about her temples idly and convey their 
gossip.—A glance over the list of the Council of the 
Arundel Society for 185¢ will suggest the explana- 
tion which your reviewer and the ‘ Amateur’ 
demand. Though there are to be found in the list 
of the members of this Society, contributing for a 
highly intellectual and artistically a very useful 
object, almost all the leading artists of the coun- 
try, not one of these is to be found in the 
direction of its affairs. Again, I say that want 
of moral courage amongst the artists to assert 
their own superior knowledge on what per- 
tains to their own art, —a condition of so- 
ciety which (partly on that account) does not 
yet sufficiently admit the native aristocracy of in- 
tellect,—a coarse and vulgar worship of heroes in 
high places, such as in one of his letters from the 
East Wilkie recommends to Collins—these are the 
reasons which enthrone in the management of our 
Art-interests persons who rule rather because of 
their station than because of their knowledge. To 
this, amongst other things, it is owing that our great 
national Art-interests suffer when occasions offer 
for their advancement,—that our public places are 
thronged with ineffective statues born of the par- 


The Com- | 


The mischie- | 
vous interference of the Edinburgh Board of Trus- | 
tees in the concerns of the Academy has been long 


The qualification | 
deemed satisfactory for the direction of the affairs | 
of these several institutions is, the possession of a | 
certain superficial taste—generally devoted to some | 
of the humbler manifestations of Art,— especially | 


| tialities of ennobled committee-men, —and that 
London is encumbered with unsightly edifices.” 





Finr-Art Gossip.—Marlborough House is not 
| one of Sir Christopher Wren’s great masterpieces 
jin his art. It is badly lighted throughout,—but 
Wren perhaps is hardly to blame for this. He was 
| called in at the last moment, to vex Vanbrugh; and 

as old Sarah of Marlborough was her own mistress 
in political and even domestic matters, so was she 
her own mistress when the freak was on even in 
bricks and mortar. The future residence of the 
| Prince of Wales is not therefore particularly well 
| adapted for an exhibition of pictures. We are 
partial, we must confess, to a side light now and 
| then when the pictures to be seen are smaller 
| than what is called gallery size,—but Marlborough 
| House has no good lights. Angerstein’s old 
| House in Pall Mall (the first National Gallery) was 
ten times better adapted for the purposes of Art 
| than Marlborough House. But we are not so: 
to see or rather to find the Vernon Collection and 
such pictures as the National Gallery possesses of 
the British School brought together for the first 
time and placed alone. Mr. Uwins has done all 
that tact and impartiality could do to make every 
picture be seen; and where he has failed, suc- 
cess was all but impossible.—There is another 
advantage in this arrangement besides the single 
|and national purpose of the Exhibition. This 
temporary and indifferent location of some of our 
best pictures must bring the National Gallery 
question to a close before another session of Par- 
liament is over. The Hogarths (those real trea- 
sures of the British School) are recognized here only 
| by their frames and the well-known arrangement 
of the several figures. All character and detail— 
| ageand colour too (for which they are so wonderful) — 
are placed under the dark lantern of the Marlborough 
| House windows. The large Wilsons (the Beawmont 
Wilsons) have been varnished and washed (we must 
not say cleaned in these days),—and never were 
they seen tosuch advantage asthey appearat present. 
Sir George Beaumont himself, were he alive, would 
have found new beauties in his favourite pictures. 
The walls indeed are nobly hung ;—and the hurry 
exhibited this week by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to settle Marlborough House on the Prince of 
Wales would look, were we living in more tyran- 
nical times, as if the Prince intended to lay his 
carpets down and take possession of the house and 
pictures forthwith.—The collection, notwithstand- 
ing the surmise, will be open to the public on 
| Monday next. 

At a general assembly of the members of the 
| Royal Academy held on Tuesday last for the purpose 

of selecting a student to go to Rome for three years, 
| on examination of the models sent in to compete 
| for that distinction and advantage, the decision was, 
| we understand, in favour of Mr. E. J. Physick. 
The subject of Mr. Physick’s medal is the Creation 
of Adam,—taken from Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
Book the Eighth. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘The renovation of the 
royal apartments in Holyrood Palace to adapt them 
for the temporary residence of Her Majesty during 
her brief visit to the Scottish capital in autumn is 
now all but completed. It involves no material 
alteration of the building, but is principally deco- 
rative. The restoration of the beautiful old oak 
carving, long concealed beneath thick coatings of 
white paint, is a striking improvement. The ceil- 
ings of all the restored rooms are singularly rich 
and beautiful, and they have been well and care- 
fully cleaned,—though there may be question, we 
think, as to the style in which they have been 
coloured.”—We may add, that measures are taking 
for erecting within the quadrangle of the Palace a 
statue to mark the grateful feelings with which the 
people of Scotland regard the occupation of that 
ancient structure by Her Majesty. : 

The Free Society of the Fine Arts in Paris has in- 
stituted a subscription for a statue, to be erected 
on the ground where stood of old the Convent of 
the Chartreux, in honour of Lesueur. To this con- 
vent the painter retired to die,—and there he 
painted the famous passages of his ‘Life of Saint 
Bruno.’ 


It is stated from Stockholm that Dr. Marilignis, 
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Professor at the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts 
in that capital, has completed the mission, of ex- 
ploring the island of Gothland for remains of an- 
cient Art, intrusted to him by that body. In the 
eighteen months over which his researches extended 
he is said to have discovered more than a thousand 
paintings and sculptures, of dates ranging between 
the eighth and sixteenth centuries. A great num- 
ber of these were found in the churches and chapels 
erected during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
They were covered with thick coatings of plaster, 
which had to be removed with great care. The 
results of M. Marilignis’s researches are to be 
published at the cost of Government.—The artists 
of the same capital have been striking a medal in 
honour of Jenny Lind. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


3acH SocreTy.—The centenary anniversary of 
the death of Sebastian Bach, which ‘‘ came round” 
on Monday last, justified the Bach Society in open- 
ing its doors for the first time,—though the per- 
formance given on the occasion must be treated by 
all who attended it as an exercise in the presence 














































of friends rather than as an exposition laid before 
a general public. This caution, however, applies 
merely to the vocal compositions ; since it is need- 
less to specify that the instrumental specimens 
given by Mr. W. 8. Bennett, Mr. W. Dorrell, and 
Herr Molique, were entirely up to ‘‘ concert pitch.” 
The vocal music consisted Chorales (Psalm 
tunes) and Motetts ; all of which, as being new to 
England, were followed with the most close atten- 
tion. 


of 


fessional singers and expert readers of music, who 
had devoted some time to their preparation. Thus, 
of the skeleton form of these compositions, and on 


their order of structure, some notion could be | 


formed,—though, of course, no judgment could 
be passed on the full effect of which they are sus- 


ceptible supposing that they can be ever made to | 


Nothing can be riper and bolder as 
The harmonies 


go smoothly. 
regards scientific combination. 
both satisfy and startle ; 
prodigal variety and a closeness of expression 
which we do not seem to have elsewhere met in 
music bald of instrumental adjuncts. We wait 
to learn whether the ear will ever lose a certain 


impression of crudity and discomfort attaching | 


to them, which is ascribable to the tremendous 
and gratuitous difficulty cf their author’s manner 
of writing. Having a mass of voices under his 
hand, Sebastian Bach seems to have moulded 
this very much as he would have moulded a mass 
of instruments, and either wilfully or witlessly to 
have neglected the special powers and beauties 
belonging to the style of composition selected. 
This is not greatness: any more than it would be 
greatness in a fresco painter to strain after oil 


effects, or in an oil painter to confine himself to the | 
It is a fault arising from want | 


simplicity of fresco. 
of knowledge and want of opportunity, which does 
not cease to be a fault though a Bach or a Beet- 
hoven perpetrates it. But the characteristic (if 
characteristic it prove) though it must limit the 
popularity does not diminish the interest of this 
remarkable ancient music; while it quickens our 
gratitude to any body of persons willing to bestow 
time and pains in enabling the connoisseur to judge 
it as all music must finally be judged—by the eye, 
first,—but lastly, by the ear. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OperRA. — To listeners, both 
amusement and instruction lie in the fact that 
controversy is now as busy in London regarding 
the merits of M. Halévy as it was fifteen years ago 
in Paris when ‘La Juive’ was produced. After 
‘La Juive,’ the next opera brought forward was 
‘Les Huguenots; but M. Meyerbeer’s brilliant 
success did not utterly efface that of M. Halévy,— 
in spite, moreover, of the attacks and doubts afore- 
said. The work thus cradled in the midst of scold- 
ing, having in its youth made the tour of France 
and Italy, comes in its maturity to London; and 
some among the English faculty are still undecided 
whether its writer is to rank as a composer or not. 

For ourselves we have little doubt; but so 


| This day week he looked too young—he sang 


They were passably got through—not more | 
—by a small chorus, principally consisting of pro- | 


| music of his part as though he would never bring 


the first ideas have a | 


| ary one, admits of elegant singing and dig 


| mainly consists gave us occasion to hear how much 


| melo-dramatic violence repulsive to taste. 


Nell 


—_— 
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largely have we written concerning M. Halévy on Otympic.—This theatre was re-opened on Mon. 


former occasions [vide Athen. Nos. 979, 1111, 1122, | day, for six nights, under the management of Mr M. Vivie 
&c.], that we will not here discuss again his man- | George Bolton. The experiment has been tried gone of 


ner, nor again point out in detail why its very is tl 
consonance with French sympathies may have in it 
something discordant to English ones. —We will 
not again reply to those who object that ‘there is | 
no melody” in M. Halévy’s music, how easily the 
complaint may be applied to other more favorite 
composers, whose melody will not speak to those 
who have not mastered its alphabet :—in this, differ- 
ing from the spontaneous tunes of the Mozarts and 
Rossinis. Let us simply call attention to the fact, 
that ‘‘ without melody” (argumenti gratia) ‘La 
Juive’ keeps the stage; whereas other operas, not 
undramatic in story either, —witness Donizetti's 
‘Don Sebastian’ and ‘Les Martyrs,’ written for 
the same theatre—do not. On this truth for basis, 
it may be predicated that the music must possess 
individualities and characteristics which should 
rescue it from wholesale condemnation, to state its 
claims at the lowest figure. This done, we may 
turn from our share of the strife of opinions to the 
specialities of the present execution of ‘La Juive.’ 
With regard to one important feature in the cast, 
Signor Mario’s Lazaro, we have been disappointed. 


| for the purpose of testing the merits of an Eliza. ol 
bethan play by Mr. J. Marston, —‘The Malcontent? 
which has the advantage of having for its hero 
sarcastic character whose satire is sure to tell, 
The part was undertaken by Mr. James Johnstone 
—who had here an opportunity of trying his talent, hich ha 
on a scale hitherto denied him. He got through 

| the task respectably. The rest of the play was 
tolerably well done. Suffice it, that the audience 
were pleased,—and at the conclusion summoned 
the extempore manager and the principal performer 
before the curtain. 
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Sr. James’s.— Mrs. Kemble’s Re adings.—Mrs 
Fanny Kemble—as the late Mrs. Butler styles 
| herself—last Monday began a series of Shaksperian 
Readings: —the play of ‘The Tempest’ being 
selected for the first. She was in more than usual 
vigour,—and accomplished her task with power 
and effect. The sustained elocution of her schoo} 
is well adapted for dramatic readings. It brings 
out the poetic meanings into vivid relief. Mrs. 
Kemble was careful to vary her style and tone 
with each character; and did this so skilfully that 
the different speakers could be distinguished with. 
out their names being constantly announced, Mrs, 
Kemble’s comic powers are considerable,—and she 
gave the scenes between Caliban, Trinculo, and 
Stephano with force and humour. Perhaps thes 
| passages were the best interpreted in the play ;— 
but all were artistically managed. On Wednes. 
day Mrs. Kemble read the ‘ Midsummer Night’ 
Dream,’—and with like ability. Her delivery of 
this, with its three groups—of the lovers—the 
mechanics—the fairies—was rarely discriminated, 
passionately — genially— musically touched. It 
is a pity that these choice entertainments have 
commenced at so late a period of the season. Mrs, § Sephens,- 
Kemble appears at once to hazard herself more fy sthor of 
variously, and to finish more exquisitely than she J ™ genera 
did when last she read Shakspeare in London. Manuscriy 
the occasic 
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imperfectly—he acted very little—he had, in short, 
neither put on the Jew nor learnt the music; and 
and accordingly he produced less effect than Signor 
Maralti did on the Thursday previous. On Tues- 
day he was more perfect and more energetic, yet 
still not satisfactory. Signor Tamberlik’s Leopoldo 
is good, though (as was to be felt in the case of his 
Roberto) he will require further apprenticeship in | 
French opera ere he arrives at that sharpness of | 
accent and close attention to detail which are in- | 
dispensable to its execution. Herr Formes is not 
so good a Cardinal as M. Zelger, who took the part 
on Saturday evening, owing to the Herr’s indispo- 
sition. There is not a hair of the calm, high-bred, 
grave yet not passionless Churchman on the head of 
the German basso, who droned out the ponderous 





it to an end. Mdlle. Vera, vexatiously enough, —S==—= 
seemed to come to a stand-still some two or three 
operas ago, and has not stepped forward as the 
Prince udossia :—a part which, though a second- 
ified 
behaviour.—Madame Viardot’s Rachele, seen after 
her Zerlina, her Fides, her Desdemona, justifies the 
most exigent critic in giving her henceforth blank 
credit as an operatic artist of all styles of music, 
—as an actress whether of tragedy or of comedy. 
The pure soprano music of which Rachele’s part 


MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossre.—In addition 
to the singers already announced as engaged for 
the Gloucester Festival, which is to commence on 
the 17th of next month, we perceive that Mis 
Lucombe, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. 
Lawler, and Herr Formes, are engaged. We 
apprehend, as regards works to be performed, no 
musical novelty is to be expected. 

By a communication from the Sacred Harmonie 
| Socic ty we learn that the extensive alterations in 
| progress at Exeter Hall (which were eminently 
| needed to make it a good music room) are et 
| pected to be completed “about the last week in 
October.” 

M. Halévy has contributed to the Constitutionne 

& warm panegyric on the opera ‘ Giralda, ou la 

| Nouvelle Psyché,’ just produced by MM. Scribe and 
Adam at the Opéra Coimique of Paris. 

The solitary scrap of news worth ng 
from this week’s Gazette Musicale is, that yet ai 
other ‘Deluge,’ by M. le Comte Castelbareo, bas 
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Madame Viardot’s voice has steadied itself,—has 
become sweeter and more flexible by practice. Her 
declamation was what hers always is. Her acting is 
incomparable. Though the part is full of such 
situations and effects as tempt the mediocre to com- 
monplace and the superior to eccentricity, Madame 
Viardot contrives to go through it without a single 
foreseen burst or attitude—without the slightest 
The in- 
tense yet girlish passion of a fervid nature, cherished 
by one of a proscribed race, is to be felt in the 
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first two acts,—in the third, the reckless vengeance | been produced at the 7J’eatro Carcano at Milan. he second 
of an outraged heart,—in the fourth, the recoil from Madame Boulanger is dead,—the Mrs. Glove ithe Chalde 
this upon the high thoughts which must belong to | of the Paris Opéra Comique. Our neighbours, it hjects of 


their musical comedies, cherish dramatis persone } 
of a maturity not known on any other musical 
stage, save among the background figures. So often 
as we think of the good lady in question, witi 
hardly a note of voice left, but overflowing With Mi deans as J 
quaint humour, and willingly turning her yeSiidy ; 
and ill looks to the utmost account, with 2 read: 
ness to be absurd, if the part needed, which even 
a Lablache could not outdo,—so often as we reco 
lect her Madame BParnel:, in “L’Ambassadrice, 
and her La Bocchetta in ‘ Polichinelle,’ some of out 
most comic operatic impressions will be revivet 
Madame Boulanger was buried on Thursday week: 
—all the corps of the Opéra Comique assisting # 
her obsequies, which were celebrated in the chur 
of Notre Dame de Lorette. poe 

On her way towards England—we suppose withit 
the next seven or eight days—Madlle. Lind is & 


deep and sincere love, and which make forgiveness 
its only revenge,—in the fifth, the terror of death. 
The manner in which, while the dismal funereal 
Psalm was sung on the place of execution, the victim 
moved across the stage to her father, paralyzed by 
the real and near horror of her doom—her limbs 
scarce able to sustain her,—and the low, hollow 
tone of her ‘Ho paura,’ as she nestled close to 
him,—were art of that highest order in which with 
all that is most appalling there is still mingled 
an element of beauty. So admirably youthful, so 
orientally coloured, too, was the general demea- 
nour of Madame Viardot’s Rachele, as to make it 
hard to conceive how its representative could only 
the other night have been the Flemish burgher 
heroine.—We have merely room to add, that the 
scenic splendours of ‘La Juive’ are greater than 
is ordinary even at the Royal Italian Opera. 
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THE ATHENAUM 











Vivier. This intimation may be welcome to 
ome of the Rhine tourists; whose number, we are 
told, is this year to be very great. 

About this period of the season the Opera gos- 
F generally begin “‘ to stir and to quicken,”— 
d they are not less busy in 1850 than they were 
s 1849. The only authentic news, however, 
which has reached us, states that Mdlle. de i 
isengaged for next year at Her Majesty's Th 








ate. 





Being requested to announce that Mdlle. Anna 
° 2° e4e . hye a 
Lar intends visiting London next season, we do 


~ accordingly, —mentioning, in addition, that the 
note containing this piece of news, forwarded by 
afriend for publication, favours us witha most flat- 
tering account of this Lady’s gifts as a singer an ] 
an actress. Somewhat too much of this. The 
open and indefatigable praise with which German 
eqtatrici are wont to herald and to present them- 
wlyes to those who are supposed to have influence 
over the English public seems now becomin; 
much a habit, that it may be openly commented 
on without indelicacy or undue severity towards 
gy individual. As the Atheneum has readers in 
Germany, it is possible that a general remark on 
the subject may have its use, and may prevent 
future ladies from arriving under a disadvantage so 
heavy as that complained of. Midlile. Zerr bears 








too high a reputation for her to stand in need of | 


“ec 





uderhand puffery from those ‘‘who do not wish 
their names to appear”; and we mention the prac- 
tice, in her case, precisely because we believe 
that she is less in want of it than many of the 


St. Bartholomew of the Exchange, London.—The 
western gallery of the new church of St. Bartholo- 
mew of the Exchange, re-erected under the direction 
of Professor Cockerell, in Moor Lane, Fore Street, 
presents a new and agreeable architectural! feature, 
and obviates a perspective defect evident in most of 
the city churches in this style on entering the church 
from the western door. The front pew in the centre 
is omitted; the second and third pews, raised upon an 
arch, are thrown into one, forming a choir gallery in 
front of the organ. The sacrifice of actual space is 
therefore small, but the scenic advantage is consider- 
able; for, on entering the western door of the church, 
the whole interior to the east end is discovered 
through this triumphal arch,—forming in itself a frame 
to the picture, and thus obviating that perspective 
error which commonly obstructs this view, and mars 
the architectural effect, by the continuation of the 
beam of the western gallery. From the church itself 
this arch, surmounted by the organ and the choir 
gallery, forms a highly architectural feature: under- 
neath the soffit of the arch the font is placed, appro- 
priately as respects its canonical position. The old 
fittings, organ, font, &c. of the original church have 
been re-employed to the best advantage; but in a 
new structure we foresee a variety of applications of 
this hint, which our readers will not fail to appre- 
ciate — Builder. 





Lewiston and Queenston Suspension Bridge.—This 
bridge, which when completed will be by many feet 
the longest in the world in one clear span, has 
recently been put under contract by the joint com- 





harsh and tuneless prime donne who hope by aid 
thereof, circulated among the journalists, to pass | 
for “nightingales, larks, or linnets” in the concert- 
noms and theatres of London. 

On Wednesday evening last, a body of amateurs 
gave a performance at the Soho Theatre, in aid of | 
afund for relieving the necessities of Mr. George 
Stephens, well known in dramatic circles as the 
gthor of ‘The Patriot’ and other tragedies, and 
in general literary society as the author of ‘The 
Manuscripts of Erdeley.’ The pieces selected for | 
the occasion were, Shakspeare’s play of ‘ Henry the | 
Fourth,’ Part I.,—the last act of Mr. Stephens’s 
tagedy of ‘Martinuzzi,"—and the petite comedy 
{‘Time Tries All.’ The performances took place 
wer the auspices of a body of literary men and 
dramatists who are combined to bring Mr. 
Stephens’s unfortunate case under the notice of 
the public.—Were it not our rule to consider per- | 





frmances under such circumstances as these ex- | 
eupt from criticism, we could say much for the | 
in which the pieces were got up and the parts 
at this little theatre. But it is only by ad- 
ng to our rule of indulgence in cases where it 
isnot needed, that we can make it effectual in 
those cases for which it is established. 











MISCELLANEA 

Cofins of Baked Clay of the Chaldeans.—Mr. 
Kemet Loftus, the first European who has visited 
the ancient ruins of Warka in Mesopotamia, and 
vho is attached to the surveying staff of Colonel 
Wiliams, appointed to settle the question of the 
boundary line between Turkey and Persia, writes 
thus: Warka is no doubt the Erech of Scripture, 
he second city of Nimrod, and it is the Orchoe of 
the Chaldees, The mounds within the walls afford 
sbjects of high interest to the historian and anti- 
quanan; they are filled, nay, I may say, they are 
tterally composed of coffins, piled upon each other 
to the height of forty-five feet. It has, evidently, 
teen the great burial-place of generations of Chal- 
tens, as Meshad Ali and Kerbella at the present 
dy are of the Persians. The coffins are very 
Stange affairs; they are in general form like a 
“ipper-bath, but more depressed and symmetrical, 
with a large oval aperture to admit the body, which 
Sclosed with a lid of earthenware. The coffins 
themselves are also of baked clay, covered with 
fen glaze, and embossed with figures of warriors, 
With strange and enormous coiffures, dressed in a 
short tunic and long under garments, a sword by the 
de, the arms resting on the hips, the legs apart. 
teat quantities of pottery and also clay figures, 
me most delicately modelled, are found around 
"em; and ornaments of gold, silver, iron, copper, 
Sass, &e, within, —Art-Journal. 








| going to the provincial fair.—Architect. 


| Journal recommends for consideration that some 


panies holding the charters from the New York and 
British Governments. Capt. E. W. Serrell has been 
appointed the engineer to carry the project out to 
completion. The bridge will connect the shores of 
the Niagara River at Lewiston, New York, and 
Queenston, Canada West, and will be 1,042 feet 
between the points of support; the roadway will be 
75 feet above the water, 19 fect wide, and will be 
capable of sustaining a load of £00 tons. The towers 
of support are to be built of hydraulic masonry, 
surmounted with cast-iron caps, which are 76 fe: 
above the roadway. The-natural advantages of the 
locality are so great, that it is estimated to cost much 
less than so large a work would in almost any other 
place. It is proposed to have it so fur completed 
by September that it may be opened for travellers 








The Industrial Exhibition of 1851.—The Art- 


portion of the surplus likely to arise from the profits 
of the Exposition be expended in the purchase of a 
selection from the best of those foreign productions in 
which we are excelled, and that these should be sent 
round to the different provincial towns in which those 
branches are prominently carried on. “ Let the best 
available specimens of Sevres and Dresden porcelain, 
together with examples of the delicate manipulation 
of the Orientals, be sent to the Staffordshire potteries; 
the choicest metallurgical works, together with the 
lacquered ware of China and Japan, to Birmingham 
and other towns eminently the seat of those manu- 
factures; Persian shawls of the Kernon wool, those 
of Cashmere and Delhi, with the muslins of Decca, 
Chunderee, &c. to Manchester, Paisley, Ke. &e. In 
towns where museums are already formed these ex- 
amples might be deposited as heir-looms ; and where 
at present they are without those advantages, the 
hope of securing such valuable deposits will be mainly 
instrumental in causing their speedy establishment. 
The results to the practical operative classes attend- 
ing the examination and repeated observation of the 
best products of their separate trades, would be of a 
most salutary and immediate nature. Access to the 
works should be ready, and investigation into the 
processes which have achieved the successes invited, 
encouraged and assisted. Volumes of description fail 
to convey to the general mind what one g!ance of the 
actual object will presently reveal. This is the prac- 
tical teaching so much required; it is not only the 
most permanently effective, but is also the most 
readily imparted and most thoroughly understood.” 





To ConresronpENts.—W. W.—A Constant Reader—M. B. 
—M. H. B.—R. V.—received. 

I’. H.—This Correspondent will find some remarks on the 
subject to which he alludes in our columns next week, if 
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TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL P ART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 27, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England, Ireland’s Safety, &c., by Law 
ixeter meeting, report of | KRawstorne 

Botanical Nomenclature | Kidney Beans, preserving 
Botanical Text-Book, by Dr. | Laurel, effects of the winter 

Gray on, by Mr. Thorold 
Botanical Society of London | Manure for every crop 
Caird’s Farming Harrowed | Melons, water 
a Horticultural §So- | Moory hill-side, to convert into 
| acatch meadow, by Mr. Pusey 
} Pigs, to bleed 

Pigs, ae Mechi's, by Mr. Wil- 


Oatenter, Horticultural 
Calendar, Agricultural 
Cape Amaryllids kit 
Carts, Cumberland, by Messrs. Plants, diseases of 
Bs gen Hughes & Co. | Plants, hardy, for a wall 
ttle Insurance, by Mr. | Pollen, vitality of 
‘Richards | Potato rot 
Condemyin Tritici (with engray- | Puzzle, answers to 
) Rain in Pembroke Dockyard 
Road reform 
enzie | Royal South London Floricul- 
cote, ee ve in Arabia, by M. } tural Society’s Exhibition, re- 
cy 


ng 
Oaaoe nut Sugar, by Dr. Mart 


of 
anne in the North of Scot-/} | ere $ kiln, effect of, on Lime- 
an eylon navale 
Diseases of plants Succulents, house for 
Exhibition of 1851, Garden Pots Summer pruning, by Mr. Lovell 
Farming, English and Scotch | Villa and suburban gardening 
Farm, Mr. Mechi’s Vines of Hungary 
Gardening, villa and seburben | w ater, purification of 
Haymaking, Lancashir Vater melons 
Highland Society’s Exhibition Wasps, destruction o 

at Glasgow yhite rust (U as candida), 
Hungary, Vines of (with engraving) 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
actions of the week. 

RDER of any Newsvender.—_OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





In royal & BVO, illustrated with 35 35 Plates, “elegantly bound, with 
gilt edges, price 12s. 


HE SOUTHERN COAST. — HAND-BOOK 
f TRAVEL ROUND the SOUTHERN COAST of ENG- 
LAN D, from the Mouth of the Thames to the Land’s End. 
* Easy and flowing, a world of antiquarian and topographical 
lore, of national and local and legendary history.”—Douglas Jer- 
rold’s News. 


7 - r 
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BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, containing a SELECTION 
from the STOCK of Messrs. PAYNE & FOSS, and from the 
LIBRARIES of the late Dr. JOHN SCOTT and the late Rev. 
PETER HALL, may be had Gratis, on application by post, on 
the receipt of one postage stamp. 
Nattali & Bond ipaceemnene to the late M. A. Nattali), 23, Bed- 
ford-street, Covent-garden. 


Firow SKIS FT ABLES of ANTI-LOGA- 
RITHMS. Demy 8vo. price 2l. 2s. E 

Table I. Containing to Seven places of Decimals, Natural Numbers, 

answering to all Logarithms from “00001 to The tabular 

differences are divided into hundredths of proportional parts, so 

that, for interpolation, two places at once may be obtained. 

Table An improved Table of Gauss’s Logarithms, by which 
may be found, in the most simple manner, the Logarithm to the 
sum or difterence of two quantities whose Logarithms are given. 

Table III. Annuities at 3 per Cent. for three joint lives, of all 
combinations of ages, from age 5 to age 100, at the C ‘arlisle Rate of 
Mortality. 





*y* Without this last Table, price 11. 

“The Table of Anti-logarithms is, I think, al that could be 
wished, in extent, in structure, and in typography. For its extent 
it is unique among modern tables, and I have no hesitation in 
recommending it without ; alification.”—Prof. A. De Morgan, Sec. 
RAS. U a College, London. 

y the same Author, price 78. 6d. 

Two Sheet "Tables. Logarithms of Five places 
to Numbers of Four places; thus substituting the whole book of 
La Lande’s Tables of Logarithms.—11. Anti-Logarithms of Five 
places to Logarithms of Four places. 

___—M. & W. Collis, 52, Bow-lane, Cheay side, London. 


pore LAR [LAR LIBRARY Y—NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready (Price One oe nae boards, 
WITH PORTRAIT BY RV 


THE LIFE of SIR ROBERT PEEL, Barr. 


Political and Social—as Subject and Citizen—as ay ga and 
Minister—and as Patron of Learning and the A 


The Volumes already published in this Series are : 
Wasnrxcton Irvine's Astoria, Tales of the Alhambra, “ke. 
Captain Bonneville, Salmagundi, Columbus (two vols.) 
Companions of C olumbus, ‘onquest of Granada, 
Knickerbocker’s New York, Tour of the Prairies, 

Sketch Book, Tales of a Traveller, sife of Mahomet, 
Mahomet’s Successors, Oliver Goldsmith, Bracebridge Hall. 


Bayard Taylor’s Eldorado (two vols.) Melville's Omoo, Typee, 
and Emerson's Representative Men. 


London: George Routledge & Co. - Soho-square. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS- BOOKS, 


I. 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


VUCLID’S ELEM ENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY: EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENT: ARY "PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. 
for the Use of “er for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* gies of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
* Thisis the best edition of the Elements w re has yet appeared. 


y the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author | 
The few remarks 


ha 4 both shortened and simplified the reasoning. 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”— Atheneum. 

“* A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and _pre- 
fixed a very sensible P reface on the utility of the study and the 
best — of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 

ooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that * ety is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as wellas the labour of the student. Prefixed tothe Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for thee gance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning. Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 

* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid'’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of E uclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the ot ditor intends his book for the use of schools.. 

On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners.” 
Cumbridge Chronicle, 
II. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


ae ta + rT 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

/J SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Seuplemenstopecia: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appende l to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro positions 
deduced from the First Six Books of E aalid.ase illustrated init by 
new Diagram: 

“The pro me are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal. 

* The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
ge — Dublin University Magazine, 

Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and i inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


Ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Adapted | 


| Kanne 





—__ 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 


EMORIAL LINES ON SIR RORERT 


PEEL. By JOSEP <# ARNOULD, 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law.— Esq., of the Midd 


Published for the Author ~ el , 
street. : ry & Brans, 11, Bouvers 





This day is published, price price 64. 
DR. CROLY, L.L.D. 
versus 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 

LETTER by AARON L, GREEN, Mini. 

ter to the Jewish C ngregation of B 
oa Attacks made by the Rev. Dee. in Rent to bs 
= wis ay COMMUNITY, as reported in the Standard of § of Mondse 

ul ME 


L eral : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Bristol: Evans & Abbott, 
——an, 
W ARREN’S PSALMODY.—383 Psalms anj 
Hymns, for One, Two, Three, or Four V — with 0 
or Piano accompaniment, in score, Twelve Books, 2d. each, — : 
Warren declares his intention to reprint many ed tun 
have been unjustly neglected. fe admire his resolution.» 
our psalmody is by no means sufficiently rich to bear the low, 
any of these ‘fine old melodies,’ "— Vide Musical World, July _ 
London: R. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-s 
Music-sellers and Bookseliers. Cromatrect ; and ety 





4 


Now ready, i in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price oa . cloth ; a le post, Sued 


RECIOUS STONES;; Aids to Reflection, fron 
Prose Writers of ay 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centy; 
Edited by the Rev. ROBERT ARIS’ WILLMOTT, Auk 
‘Jeremy Taylor, a iscgrapbe.” « 
“Mr. Willmott is well known as one of the most elegant of 
Scriptural writers, and not the least among our Sacred poets, ™! 
present volume contains a collection of the most beautiful the thongh 
of a host of old ecclesiastics, amidst whose rocky works ton en “ 
bedded a multitude of precious stones. These Mr. W illmott ha 
collected and set in one of the most thoughtful and valuable litt 
volumes ever known.”— Atlas, ba 


London: W. J. Cleaver, 46, Piccadilly. 


LENNY’S HAND- BOOK of PRACTICAL 
GARDENING. PartL. price 1 
Glenny’s Hand-book to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Garden. Part I. price 1s. ; complete 7s. 6d. 
Glenny’s Hand- book to the Flower t Garden and 
Greenhouse. Part XII. price 8d.; complete 5s. 
Glenny’s Catechism of Gardening. Price 9d. 
Glenny’s Properties of Flowers. “Price 1s. 
and all Booksellers, 


C, Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand ; 








. Post octavo, 88. 

ry r y 

A UVERGNE, PIEDMON' T, AND SAVOY, 
A Summer Ramble. By CH ARLES RICHARD WELD, 

Author cs * History of the Royal Society. 

“*Mr. Weld is a man of lively mind, 3 varied reading and 
quirements, of companionable qualities, and disposed to make 
best of things. The spirit of these qualities he throws into bi 
narrative. The reader has the broad results of geology, not thet 
technical minutiz. His criticism on art is sound, sensible and 
picturelike—the reader sees as well as judges. It is in the picture) 
of nature and society, however, that the attraction of the bod 
consists.”— Spectator. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





EB) ady, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

<Y. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HAL 

An "4 new edition of Mr. and Mrs. ‘Hall's pop’ 
work *A WEEK AT KILLARNEY.’ Corrected by an actu 
Visit in 1850, W ith Twenty Engravings on Steel from Drawii 
by T. Creswick, A.R.A. and W. Bart ett ; also, 15 Ep 
gravings on Wood by various Artists. 
London: Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster -TOW. 


Lately published, 


I, 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION toth 
RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS 
TOD STODDART. In post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, With a Fist 
ing Map of Scotland and other Illustrations. 





Il. 
THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOT 
LAND. By the Ministers of the respective Parishes. 15 vi 
8vo. price 16. 168, The Counties are sold separately. 


BLACK WOOD'S COUN TY ATLAS of SCOT 
LAND. Thirty-one Maps, and General Map of Scotlan 
with the Railways. Bound in leather for the poc' ‘ket, pri 
—The MAPS are sold separately, in a case for the pock 
1s. each. 

IV. 

The ATLAS of SCOTLAND ; comprising, in 
Sheets imperial folio, Maps of each County, on a scales 
as to exhibit the features of the Country and places of im 
ae e, the Boundaries of the Shires and Parishes, and¢ 
ine of Road, Railway, and Canal, Jaid down — 
Survey, accompanied by an Index Map, a Plate o! 
parative Lengths of Rivers, another of the Heights ry Mou 
tains, and a copious Index. 


Vv. 


LAYS of the DEER FOREST, with an Essay @ 
DEER STALKING and ROE HUNTING, Notes of 
ohle Loe yp in Forest Sports, hs ag 7 of _ esi 

otices o' atura istory in the Deer Forests. 
SOBIESKI STUART and CHARLES EDWARD Brvaut 
2 vols. post 8v0. 2le. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAVEBLLEBS- 
Now ready, a New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
reduced from 5s. 6d, to 3s, 6d. 

OE MILLER’S JEST BOO} 
@? A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 

The first edition of this work haying been exhausted, jt ncal 
=" equal to the original, and now issued at agreatly red 

London: Whittaker & Co. 
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NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
pe Rt. Hon. Sir 1. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
“ier Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
AGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
¥ VAL 8 SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF 
every Fift 0002. was 
2 potyed a average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 
¥ 
ums Pe Fund 970,000. Income 170,0002. 
‘fe neon ach Pl as are purchasa' 


“Por Set rticulars apply to 
ALEXANDER mm ACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge- -street, Blackfriars. _ 


pene. 
le by the 


= 
T]NITED :D KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
U ANY 5 ectabliched by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
‘3 12, St. Vincent- -place, Glasgow ; "4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
uty-Chairman—Charles Downes, ‘tsa. 
ir Avarne, Esq. | J. G. Henriques, Esq 
vd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Bsa. 
B. Curtis, Esq. illiam Railton, Esq. 
jlliam Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Henriques. Esq. Themas Thorby, Esq 
yer to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
847, is as follows :— 





|Sum added {Sum added 
Time Assured. | to aw | to ae 


Oo as 
payable at 
| in isi. | inl Death. 





10 0 


£6, 470 
5,112 


16 
10 
10 
Ww 
0 210 


|13 yrs 3 yrs. 10 mths. £683 6 8 £787 
ss | 

| 132 

a 5 0| 15 


12 0 
o| 


0 0 
0 5 





——_ 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on ‘ein to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


ae UNION LIFE 
CIETY :  eotabliched 1808. 
President—Major-General 2 ROBERT J. HARVEY, C.B. 
Vice Presiaente. 
James Winter, Esq. 





ohn Wright, Esq. 
ints a song M.D. Timothy Steward, Esq. 

George Durrant, Esq. And others. 

ecretary—Samuel Bignold, Est 
ye tk ME rte Morgan, Esc 
London Agent—Charles J. Bunyon, Esq. ‘ Crescent. 

This Society has been established upwards of 40 years upon the 
weciples of mutual assurance, during which period it has paid to 
imants, on terminated policies, upwards of 3,000,000L, in addi- 
ton to which nearly one million sterling has been assigned by way 
dbonuses. The invested capital of this Society amounted upon 
the 3th of June last to 2,120,0001, 128, 8d., and consisted of 
= ane eh cqpetal account 1,945,6752., 


woo income, according to the balance sheet then audited, 
82. 28. 11d., of which 162,6710. 48, 4d. 


sno proprietary to divide with the assured the profits of this In- 
fitution, which are therefore periodically assigned in addition 


nade to the sums assured on all policies for the whole duration of | 


lik, in proportion to the amount of premium paid. The attention 
ithe public is called to the magnitude of the reserved fund, in 
larger than the subscribed capital of most insurance offices, 
ivhich, instead of proving a source of exhaustion as the sub- 
capital of a proprietary body must necessarily be, must in 

Society become the parent of future bonuses. From "the 30th 
to the same date, 1850, new policies were taken out, 

rease of 51 upon th ye a number strongly demon- 
strating the public confidence in this 8 


(One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as a per- | 


manent charge upon policies granted for the w hole duration of life. 
for Prospectuses apply to the Society's Office, 6, Crescent, 
hridgestreet, Blackfriars. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p. 1837, 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOU-PLACE, LONDON, 
Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
dmiral the Right Hon. Sir G.; Major-Gen. Edw, Wynyard, C. ‘- 
Cockburn, G.C. B. Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C 
en, Bir J. Cockburn, Bt.| Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 


00H. | Capt. William Lancey, K.E. 
it Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.| Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
jor Gen. Sir P.Ross, G.C.M.G. 


Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
CH Major-Gen, sir John Rolt, 
.C. 
Tt Sir J. Gardiner, — F. 8. C.B. 
Misjor-Gen. Si 
Men aA ir Hew D. Ross, 


Major Gen. SirG. Pollock,G.C.B. 
“ mae Sir George Back, R.N. 
jor-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8. 


Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
ietain Michael Quin, 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59. Stra nd. 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. XK + H.F. . 
Counsei— 8. 


Sotheby, 


N. 
mon ee Sir Dudley St. Leger 
‘J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln 
‘ Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln's hee an el 
ttury—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 
President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

5 granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
a and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
The ion of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

Tates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 

Teference to every colony ; and, by payment of a moderate 

ution to the home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
ered in this office may cnanee from one climate to anvther, 

ut forfeiting their 

Fourfifths of the ee are ¢ divided amongst the Assured. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
added to Policies at the last Division, | 


INSURANCE | 


| Henry B. —— 


and the reserved fund of | 


4 3 _ received | 
remiums dependent upon 6,892 lives. There 
y Pine | oe. Maclean, M.D. F. 


New 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
Somes, in lieu of a uncertain one. 
he Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be of the 


London 
Mr. Henry Sates, 3 12, Ww Veltiuton street, Strand, 
r Mr. NEWMAN, 
p AD. and Ne Secretary, York. 


‘UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY COMPANY. Established January, 1519. Office, 
10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 


The European Life Insurance Cuneang has been established 31 
years, and its success has been grea 
New tables have recently been a to meet every descrip- 
tion of life insurance, and a few of the advantages of the Company 
may be thus enumera' 
ne standing— established 1819. 
oubted security, from a large paid-up capital and accumu- 
lated premiums, amounting together to mowats of 240,0001, 
Diseased lives assured at equitable rates. 
Loans granted to policy holders on favourable terms. 
Medical men remunerated for their reports. 
A liberal commission to Solicitorsand others bringing business. 
__ Byo order of the Court, WM. BARTON FORD, Secretary. 
ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY fora PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D, 1706. 
ce, 50, Fleet- — London. 
rs. 
vi richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 
Charley Fiddey <" 
Richard Heary ‘Goo den, M.D. 
James Mountague, Esq. 
Francis Boott, James Pulman, Esq. 
William Cha 1. pps Key. John Hume Spry, D.D. 
micatle Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
granting Assurances on Lives. There is no proprietary body, and 
the whole of the profits belong to the assured. Policies are granted 
either on the principle of an immediate participation in the sur- 
plus capital in case of death, or on the bonus principle. -The bonus 
is appropriated every seventh year, and may be applied to the 
reduction of the future premiums, or surrendered for an immediate 
payment of money. Assurances are likewise granted for specified 
or fixed sums, at reduced rates of een, and on every con- 
tingency depending on the duration of li 
THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registrar. _ 
peeovipsss LIFE OFFICE, 
), REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the ——7 of the Office, £1,886,000, 





| Dire 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. 
John Barker, E _" 
Richard Beniley: Ht 





President. 
The Right wae EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Esq. |? homas Maugham, Esq. 
William Ostler, Esq. 
‘Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman 
The Hon. ee Kinnaird Capt. William John Williams, 
A. Beaumont, Esq, Managing Director. 
5.S., 29, Upper Montague- street, 
Montague- square, 


George Dacre, 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, 
William Judd, E 


SIRBSREE. TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction, of Premiums by the Surrender of 
8. 


Date Bonuses si led sehen 
o' quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


Sum 


Original Premium. 
Policy. | Insured. 





1806 
1811 
1818 | 


| 

£2500 +|£791010 Extinguished 

1000 3319 2 ditto 
1000 34 16 10 


ditto Tid 18 10 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. jas 
Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
added. to be further increased. 


£952 12 1 
1160 5 6 
3558 17 8 | 


Policy \ Sum 
No. Date. Insured. 
£900 
1200 
5000 


521 
1174 
3u92 





1807 | 
1810 


£1882 12 1 
2360 5 6 
| 1820 855817 8 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
ton to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


BR PEI NG TON and Co., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Beg reepecttalty os call atte ntion to their Establishments, 
’ MOORGATE-STREET, | LONDON ; 

And senstnchers. NEWHALL-ST REET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the area ny | of informing the public, that 
articles sold as * Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

.stimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


(‘\HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
) apg my STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. — 
APS LEY Pr LLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their Chandeliers. The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 
ays of the week. 
GILV ER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 
Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer to a paid 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
— will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, may be had separately. 

OX SAVORY & Cv. Silversmiths, &., 47, Cornhill, (seven 

doors jon racechurch-street), London, 




















DENT s IMPROVED WATCH ES & CLOCKS, 
ENT, Watch and Clock Maker b distinct 9 oint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and HI i. the m- 
peror of Russia, most fear ootete from ae a 2 an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo 
mical a Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Copteemente, with ename dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Wat ranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lev od W. Fy in a er holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Stra: Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock A, Area). 


FRE and ROBBERY. —Safety for Plate and 
Cash.—CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, ac- 
count: books, &c., both — fire and burglars. All are fitted with 
the detector lock’. — C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; 28, Lord- ~S Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 

and Hasies Fields, Wolverhampton. 
GCL Ot ee & 


EK L O R 
e@. per ‘to yard. 








Best Quality Warranted 
Persian and thy pew 
Common Floor Cl 
COCOA- FIBRE MATS AND Sear rT iva. 
India Matting, plain and figured. 

JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 

NARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 

/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven ods, 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of on 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b: 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and wi 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
- vet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 

shades or Saloune : the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 

— is greater scope for design. They can be offered ata rice 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In q uality, in pattern, in variety of colo 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer pom | 
advantages to the public.—W holesale, 20, Skinner- 7 a ‘eet, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


} ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing E stablichenent, 
‘arpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-stre T. 
ane HER solicits an inspection of his superior PAP bk HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing- -room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard; 
French and all foreign Paper- hangings, ofthe first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to rT yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any hewn, 2s. 3d., . 
and 2 2s. 9d. id. per yard. 


( LD FEATHER BEDS Re-dressed and Puri- 
fied by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 
dressing not only removes all impurities, but by copendiion the 
feathers the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer, Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb. 
Old and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and re- made; fetched 
and returned carriage-free within five miles —HEA . & SONS” 
List of Bedding, containing full particulars of Weights. Sizes, and 
Prices, sent free by post on application to their factory, 196, 

(opposite the Chapel), TOTTENHAM COURT- ROA 
PATTERN 


\ ETCALFE & CO’s NEW 
4 TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable pablesches Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and TVR ee OF peEEEY Si ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.,’s “Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one — from Holles-stree 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metealfe’s adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. pert box. 


\OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil, The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil - 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means the farinaceous substance can be 80 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell: street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part de pendent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


A NOTHER RAPID CURE of COUGH by 
d Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
From the Rey. 0. Thomas, Holyhead. 

“ Sir,—I have the pleasure of informing you that my wife is a 
great deal better from taking one box of your valuable Wafers, She 
felt herself better the first day she took them, &ec. 

(Signed) Owen Tuomas, Wesleyan Minister.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid care 
of asthma, coughs. and all disorders of —e ie and lungs. 
They have a most pleasant taste. Price , and lla 
per box. Agents—Da Silva & c 0. Be Bride. — Picet: street, Lon- 
don. Sold by all gree vend 

Also, Dr. LOCOCK Ss 3 EMALE WAFERS, 
agri reco ~ d tofemales. Have no taste of medicine. Price 
1s. 14d., 28. Od lls. per box 
Be ware of comuhe rfeits i in the form of Pills 
. y > Ti ; 
YERSONS AFFLICTED with SCURVY, 
Scorbutic Humour, or Diseases of the Skin, should use 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Scurvy, ringworm * 
and other cutaneous disorders, are engendered by the impurity of 
the blood, and the only sure means to eradicate such complaints is 
to undergo a course of Holloway’s Pills, and at the same time 
apply externally his invaluable Ointment. Cures performed by 
these wonderful medicines are daily attested, proving theirastonish- 
ing efficacy in peerage blood, strengthening the constitution, 
and re-establishing health They are equally certain in the cure 
of cancerous sores, ulcerated wounds, and flandular swellings, 
and persons so afflicted should have recourse to these excellent 
medicines.—Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London: 
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STANDARD 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & MINTYRE, 


Paternoster-row, London ; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 


—_——@——— 


ATreatise on Arithmetic, in Theory 
and Practice; thirtieth edition. By the late JAMES 
THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. Price 3s. Gd. 12mo. ros 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A Key to the Arithmetic, adapted to 


the present edition. Price 5s. 12mo. roan. 


An Introduction to Modern Geogra- 
phy, with an Outline of Astronomy; twenticth edition. 
Price 3s. Gd. 12mo. roan, 


An Introduction to the Differential 
and Integral Calculus; second edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with the First Principles of Analytic 
Geometry; fourth edition. Price 4s. 8vo. cloth. 


. . : 

Euclid’s Elements, (the First Six 
and Eleventh and Twelfth Books,) with the Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry; seventh edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth ; or, in Two Parts, the First at 3s. and the Second 
at 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tuomson’s Anitmuetic has been approved of and 
adopted by the Committee of the Privy Council on Educatiorx 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland, and by tl 
Church Education Society for Ireland. His Evcurp is als¢ 
adopted by the Beard of Education in Ireland, 1 

fast Royal Academics 
; Collegiate Institution, 
pool; / ian University an zh Sc 1 lasgow 
the Homerton Independent College; and many other Public 
Seminaries. 


An Atlas of Modern Geography, 
especially adapted for use with Dr. THomson’s ‘ InvRopce- 
TION TO GroGrarny.’ A New Edition, containing 26 
coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 8s. royal 4to. half- 
bound. 


A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 


intended as a companion to Dr. Tmomson’s ‘ TREATISE 


on AnituMetic.’ By the Rev. ISAIAH STEEN, Head | 


Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in 
the Royal Kelfast Academical Institution. Second edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. cloth. 


° . 

The First Book of Lessons in Che- 
mistry, in its Application to Agriculture. By JOIIN F. 
HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture and Medica 
Jurisprudence in Queen's College, Pelf: Secondedition. 
Price 2s. Gd. 12mo. cloth. 

This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, and is now used asa Text-bovk in their 
Agricultural Schools. 


The Elocutionist. By Jas. Sheridan 
KNOWLES, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ &c. A Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse; eighteenth edition. Price 
3s. Gd. 12mo. roan. 


s 

First Steps to Zoology, profusely 
Illustrated : intended to serve as a preparation for 
juvenile readers entering on the study of the Animal 
Kingdom. By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-Presicent 
of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. 
Second edition. Price 3s. square 12mo. cloth, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


An Introduction to Zoology, for the 
Use of Schools, with upwards of 339 Illustrations. Third 
edition, Price 6s. 12mo. cloth. 


“ BY THB SAME AUTHOR, 


Two Sheets, exhibiting a Tabular 
View of the Classification adopted in the preceding 
Ww orks Sheet I—INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Sheet 2 
—VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Price Is. each. 


Mr. Patrerson’s Intnopuction is adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education in England, and the 
National Board cf Education in Ireland, and_ is used in the 
Royal Military Asylum Schools, Chelsea ; the Royal Hospital 
Schools, Greenwich; the Agricultural School, Cirencester; 
the High School, Glasgow; and the Finst Sters and Surerts 
are extensively used in the Schools of the Naticnal Board of 
Education in Ireland. 


A TRIBUTE TO WATER CURE. | GRANT'S LAW OF CORPORATIONS IN GENERAL, 
‘ONFESSIONS of a WATER PATIENT. This day is published, 1 vol. royal 8yo. 11, Gs, boards, 
/ 2nd edition, with Additions. Price One Shilling. PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW f 
By Sir EDWD. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. | CORPORATIONS in general, as well A aie de 4. 
Published by H. Baillitre, 219, Regent-strect. | including Municipal Corporations— Railway, Bonkive, Canal ie; 
———.. = F ee | other Joint-Stock and T reding Bodies— Deans and Chapters—tee 
s : Recently published, in cloth, 3. ile | versities—Colleges—Schools—[Hospitals—with Quusi Corporat 
THE GRAMMAR of BOTANY; explaining | Aggregate, as Guardians of the Poor, Churchwardens, and ram 
the Structure of Flowering and Cryptogamiec Plants; their | seers, &e. ; and also Corporatiors Sole, as Bishops, Deans, ¢ ers 
ation, their Uses and Geegraphical Distribution ; inter- | Archdeacons, Parsons, xc. : ‘ADoDs, 
twith Poetry, / tes, 2nd Popular Remarks, and illus- | By JAMES GRANT, of the Middle Tewple, Esq. 
xd by 300 Wood Lng FRANCIS, F.LS. | London: Butterworths, Law Booksellers and P 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; D. Francis, 2, | Fleet street. 
Mile End-road ; and all Booksellers. oe 
~~ Re-issue in Twelve Monthly Par t 33, 6d. each, of the — WORKS RELATING TO SCIENCE, &e. 
ZRITISH FRESHWATER ALG, their | . 
listory,&e. By J HUR H.W L, M.B. F.LS. | "al . " iw, 
icone pa By Colours d Deline s of nearly 500 JIRINC IPLES of GEC LOGY > or, the Modern 
Species, including the Desm e an ymacer, 4 Changes of the Earth and its Tuhabitauts considered as 
With an Appendix and Additional Plants. illustrative of Geology. By SIR CHARLES LYELL. 8th Edition 
“The figures contained in Mr. Hassall’ rk will be found of Wovdcuts. Svo. 188, 
the utmost value to the student of this — 8 es ibe of Sate. 2. 
sin Nair is‘oru. - 4 - 
“We regard these volumes as an important centribution to | PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY 
science,” — Athena. | SOMERVILLE. 2nd Edition. Portrait. 2 vols. feap. 8yo, 1 
Part I. was published on the First of August. " | 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-strect ; and H. Baillicre, 210, Regent- 3. 
____— wo -— | THE CONNEXION of the PHYSICA, 
ccicmtiin cneee  e o rt yr | SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. sth Editi 
OCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN-| Pear sve isc E 1 Edition. Plata 
a4 


STRUCTION. Interlinear Translations. | 
| 


4. 
Phadras’s Fables of Esop, “| Parsing Leesons to Virgil ENQUIRIES CONCERNING the INTEL. 
id’s Metamorphoses. Look I. | Caesar's Invasion of Britain. LECTUAL POWERS, and the Investigation of Trera, B 
ireil’s Encid.. Book I. | JOHN ABERCRUMBLE, M.D. 1sth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 64.4 


ublishers, %, 





~ 


} 5 
n’s Memorabilia, Pk. I. | ear 
tus’s Histories, Selee- | On the PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 
| PEELINGS. By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. sth Edition 
Feap. 8vo. 43. 
Frexcu—Sismondi: t ; ‘ressy and Poictiers. | = 6. . 
Grnatas—Stories from German Writers. A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY 
Hrsnew Binte—Book of Genesis, in English-Hebrew. Inter- | sexed fie the Une of Glomus 1 Trayelle - ‘ ’ 
linear, Svo. 88. ; or with the Vriginal Text in Hebrew Characters eas. But ‘dt h,4 IR J } bits — ravel ers. By Vaniocs 
den nd Ges! Sha LLANbs. ited byS1R J. HERSCHEL, Lart, Post Svo. 108,64, 
Also, to accompany the Latin snd Greek Series, | . n 7. — . : 
The London Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. Gd. j THE Ht RRICANE Gt IDE: being an At. 
pak ‘ . ‘ o. . empt to connect the Rotatory Gale, or Revolving St it! 
The London Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Atmospheric Waves, By W. R. BIRT. With Cire cs. Ime 
An Essay Explanatory of the System. 12mo. | a 
mae ms | THOUGHTS on the INVISIBLE WORLD, 
Tondon: Taylor, W alton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, | as Reveatep By tne Microscore, By Dr. MANTELL, Sj 
and 27, Ivy-lane, Paterncster-row. __ Edition. Coloured Plates, 16mo. 63. 
2nd edition, enlarged and improv ed, price: ‘3. Gd. a 
TO\AE MODERN READER and SPEAKER: ; — = 
a Selection of Poetry and Prose from the Writings | PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE 
Eminent Authors; with copious Extracts for Recitation, pre- | SCIENCE IN EARNEST; or, the First Principles of Nal 
ceded by the gy algo CP os oe Toro. Sanne © Philosophy inculeated by Aid of the Toys and Sports of Youth 
variety of Exercises, froin the simplest articulation to the utmos 6th Edition. 12mo, &3. 
pe t of vocal expression; with a System of GESTURE, illus- ‘ . 
trated by Diagrams, and a plan of Notation. | aon - 10. 
By DAVID CHARLES BELL, THE MUCK MANUAL: a Practicat Tas 
Professor of Elocution i cures Author o Tris on the Natcre and Vatve of Manunes. By F, FALKNER, 
The 2nd Edition. lémo. ¢8. Gu. 





. ‘ c. 
blin: James M’Glashan, 21, D'Olier-street; Wm. 8. Orr & 
n-corner, Londen. rs ooksellera. John Murray, Albemarle-strect, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. price One Guinea, 


ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 
AND EPISODES OF ANCESTRAL STORY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., 
Author of the ‘Peerage,’ ‘ Landed Gentry,’ &c. 
| This NEW and SECOND SERIES, on which the Author has been employed for a considerable time, 


comprises the most singular episodes and extraordinary incidents in the domestic history of our great and noble families- 
passages IN REAL LIFE of such curious and exciting interest as go far beyond the fictions of romance. 





*.* Orders for this New and Second Series of the Anecdotes of the Aristocracy should be given at once 
to the Booksellers and Libraries. 


Published by E. Cuvurton, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


“ The ‘ Ancedotes of the Arist y’ may be commended as pleasant summer reading. <A few passages are more 
than pleasant ; interesting as contributing information to those who love ‘ family secrets,’-—and to whom the rise, pr 
gress, and fall of ancient races is a matter of pursuit.”—Athen@um, 

* From the copious materials afforded by the history of the English Aristocracy, Mr. Burke has made another ands 
most happy selection, adding a second wing to his interesting picture gallery. Some of the most striking incidents oa 
record in the annals of high and noble families are here presented to view. Lawless deeds prompted by wild passions ia 
days when both religion and law exercised less power of restraint than they do at present, sometimes overtaken by terrible 
vengeance in this world, at other times unpunished and unexpiated on this side of the grave, fill a considerable portion 
these pages with records as tragic as any of those which the great dramatists of Greece have immortalized. Alternating 
with them, and redeeming the character of humanity, we have tales of gentle and happy love, cf generous and daring 
chivalry. The reverses suffered by noble houses in the course of the civil wars, constitute another large ingredient of the 
vast mass of entertainment provided for the reader of these volumes. Legendary stories of wild romance—some of them 
reaching into the mysteries of the unseen world—form a singular contrast with the well-attested realities of modern days; 
for even down to our contemporaries—some of them still in the land of the living—Mr. Burke's indefatigable research 
extends."—John Bull. 3 

“* This is a most interesting series, full of that species of information which is always valuable to those who aim st 
the distinction of being pleasing raconteurs. The work of Mr. Burke has, however, more substantive merit than this; he 
has caught the salient points of character which it is the highest merit of the biographer to retain, and he has mana 
to render his anecdotes illustrative of different phases of society without in the least detracting from the interest which 
superticial class might only wish to extract from them.”—Allas. 

** Mr. Burke writes with a facile and elegant pen, and tells a story with much grace and vigour. The ‘ Anecdotes of 
the Aristocracy’ has a right to rank as a romance of English history, and for interest and excitement it may rival the most 
popular book of the day. There is much information as well as amusement conveyed in the pages, and we predict for 
as a remarkably ‘ readable’ work, a long and extensive circulation.”— Weekly Dispatch, 

ee 











Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-cou! a 4 
cery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and published by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street a 
in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Ageats: 
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